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The Revelation of the Son 
DERMOT RYAN 


AN has always been intensely curious about God. He wishes 

to know who He is and what He is. What does He do? 

Has He any interest in the world? Does He care for man? 
Does He influence his actions? Does He hinder or help? Is He 
vindictive? Or is He kind and merciful? These and many other 
questions about the life of God presented themselves to men of 
all ages, and received answers which might satisfy a single 
generation only to be rejected by the next. 

God presents a challenge to the human mind, which refuses to 
label Him as the unknown and unknowable, and abandon the 
search for knowledge of divine life. This interest in the life of God 
is not merely a matter of intellectual curiosity, a wish to know for 
the sake of knowing; it is rather a desire to know for the sake of 
sharing. If we remember that God created man in His own image 
and likeness, and if, as a result, the intellect can find no rest but in 
perfect truth, and the will of man can find no happiness except in 
the perfect good, it is not surprising that man strives to share in 
the truth and happiness in which God lives, and which, in fact, 
He is. 

These strivings of men to penetrate the veils which surround 
the divinity have often led to unexpected conclusions about the 
life of God. Men started from the very simple—and quite valid— 
principle that God must in some sense be bigger and better than 
man, and that therefore He is worth knowing, His protection is 
worth having, and His life was to that degree attractive in which 
it surpassed the restless and unfulfilled existence of man on earth. 
But when man sought to describe this life of God, he started from 
his own experience. He looked for the elements of greatness in the 
great ones of the earth, and imported into the life of God the power 
and majesty of earthly princes, without, however, excluding the 
petty jealousies to which human princes are prone. When, as so 
often happened, man failed to understand that God was one, the 
wars and the strifes of earth were transferred to the fields of heaven, 
where gods did battle with weapons which were all the more des- 
tructive for being divine, and found happiness in gloating over their 
bloody victories. Man cast around for the things which gave even 
passing pleasure on this earth, and affirmed them, in a measure 
truly divine, of the life of God. The pleasures of the hunt found 
their heavenly counterpart in the god who showed prowess in the 
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pursuit of game. The pleasures of eating and drinking were satisfied 
in divine style at the banquets which followed success in the field. 
The pleasures of marriage were enjoyed by the gods in orgies 
conceivable only by minds which had failed to find happiness in the 
satisfaction of unworthy desires. The worship of such gods was 
often involved in a ritual which reproduced within the limits 
imposed by human powers and human appetites, the divine orgies 
which constituted the happiness of a man-made heaven. 

Such efforts on the part of man to rise above himself, to enter 
the sphere of the divine, were, in a sense, doomed to failure, and 
for the rather strange reason that they omitted to take account of 
God’s wishes in the matter. When the first mistake had been made, 
all subsequent efforts started from a blighted source, and when 
man thought that he beheld the life of God, he was often worshipping 
the projections of a corrupt mind, and making unto himself false 
gods. 

Man seeks knowledge of the divine because it is natural for him 
to do so. After all, he was created in the image and likeness of God. 
But by the act of creation, he is subject to God; he must respect 
God’s wishes. It will therefore depend on God how much knowledge 
of Himself man shall have. From the first moments of his existence, 
man found such limitations on his knowledge as God chose to 
impose an irritant and a humiliation. The first occasion which 
presented itself for extending his knowledge beyond the boundaries 
set by God saw man take a fateful step which sent him tumbling 
into the abyss: “‘You shall be as God, knowing good and evil” 
(Genesis 3:5). His error left him farther than ever from God: 
“Behold Adam is become as one of us, knowing good and evil; 
and now lest he put forth his hand and take also of the tree of life, 
and eat and live for ever—the Lord God sent him out of the garden 
of Eden to till the earth from which he was taken” (Genesis 3:22-23). 
Thus was man set to learn patience in waiting for the revelation of 
God. His pride had urged him to anticipate the wishes of his 
Creator; his humiliation must teach him to wait, attentive for the 
least sign that God was relenting, and eager to see the first light 
from on high. Not rarely, however, humiliation fails to teach 
humility, and man’s pride has built many a tower of Babel in his 
efforts to scale the heavens, and has blinded him to the shafts of 
light which have shone with ever increasing brilliance from the 
face of a merciful God. Man is often too busy fashioning gods of 
his own conception even to consider what God might tell us of 
Himself. He has not yet realised that it is beyond his powers to 
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reach up to God, but in attempting to do so, he fails to notice that 
God has reached down to man to raise him up to Himself. 

When Noe was warned about the coming Flood, his fellow men 
were too intent on sin to heed the significance of his preparations.. 
Perhaps they even mocked his labours from the smug security 


afforded by wealth. When Moses was actually receiving the life- 


giving Law from Yahweh on Mount Sinai, the Israelites, the 
Chosen People, were fashioning for themselves false gods: ““These 
are thy gods, O Israel, that have brought thee out of the land of 
Egypt ... and they offered holocausts and peace victims, and the 
people sat down to eat and drink and rose up to play” (Exodus 
32:4 & 6). No wonder God referred to them as a stiff-necked 
people (id., v. 9). 

In later years, when the prophet Isaias offered a sign from God 
to Achaz, the anointed representative of the Jewish people, he 
refused to accept it: “I will not ask and I will not tempt the Lord”. 
And so it happened that so great a prophecy was almost forced on 
the Jewish people: “‘Hear ye therefore, O House of David, is it too 
little for you that ye weary men, that ye must weary my God also? 
Therefore the Lord Himself shall give you a sign: Behold the virgin 
shall conceive, and bear a son, and shall called his name Emmanuel” 
(Isaias 7:12-14, Kissane). 

The tender-hearted Jeremias must listen to the plaint of Yahweh 
about his unhappy people: “‘From the day your fathers came out 
of Egypt to this day, again and again have I sent all my servants 
the prophets, and they have not hearkened to me nor inclined their 
ear. But they hardened their neck, and have done worse than their 
fathers” (Jeremias 7:25-26). Jeremias could only admit that it was 
all too true, for his fellow-countrymen had turned again to their 
idols, ‘‘saying to a stock: Thou art my father; and to a stone: Thou 
hast begotten me. They have turned their back on me, saith the 
Lord” (Jeremias 2:27). Yet it was to this people that Jeremias 
brought the message of the new convenant, the new testament: 
“This shall be the covenant that I will make with the house of 
Israel after those days: I will give my law within them, and I will. 
Write it in their heart; and I will be their God, and they shall be my 
people. They shall teach no more every man his brother, saying: 
Know the Lord, for all shall know me from the least of them even. 
to the greatest” (Jeremias 31:33-34). God’s love and mercy would 
not be thwarted by the stubborn resistance of His Chosen People, 
though the divine ingenuity might seem to be exhausted in the 
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process: “‘What shall I do? I will send my beloved son; it may be, 
when they see him, they will reverence him” (Luke 20:13). 

Christ was too familiar with the pattern of Old Testament history 
to have any illusions about the success of His preaching. As the 
Israelites had done to God’s servants the prophets, so would they 
do to His Son: “This is the heir; let us kill him, that the inheritance 
may be ours” (Luke 20:14). Even when the crowds followed Him, 
Christ was not deceived, “for He knew what was in man” (John 
2:25): ““You seek me, not because you have seen miracles, but 
because you did eat of the loaves and were filled’ (John 6:26). 
Surely He could hope for more from His chosen disciples to whom 
it was given to know the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven 
(Matthew 13:11). They were His constant companions for the 
years of His public life. They witnessed much that was hidden 
from the crowds. They heard from His lips many a word it was not 
given to all to hear. Their questions—often unasked—were answered. 
They looked to Him as the source of their confidence and strength, 
and He looked on them with love: “‘As the Father has loved me, 
I also have loved you” (John 15:9). No man, then, can measure the 
disappointment which Christ must have felt at the Last Supper 
when at least two of His apostles showed that His message had 
escaped them. Thomas said to Him: “‘Lord, we know not whither 
thou goest; and how can we know the way? Jesus saith to him: 
I am the way and the truth and the life. No man comes to the 
Father but by me. If you had known me, you would without doubt 
have known my Father also. From now you do know him and have 
seen him” (John 14:5-7). At this point Philip intervened with a 
request which voiced the longings of humanity which had gone 
unfulfilled since man’s first failure in the Garden of Eden: “Lord, 
show us the Father, and it is enough for us. Jesus saith to him: 
So long a time have I been with you and have you not known me? 
He that sees me, sees the Father also”’ (John 14:8-9). 

What did Philip seek when he asked: Lord, show us the Father? 
He does not seem to have wished for an immediate translation to 
the glory of heaven where he could see God face to face. No, it was 
some vision of God on earth that he sought, perhaps on the lines of 
those granted to Moses and Isaias. But Christ gently chides Philip 
for his lack of understanding, and reminds him that his desire to 
see the Father should already have found fulfilment in Himself, 
in His words and His works. The immediate vision of God is not 
given to man during his life on earth. In the meantime, man receives 
the fullest revelation of the Father through the Son: “‘He that sees 
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me, sees Him that sent Me” (John 12:45). His words and works are 
the Father’s: ‘How sayest thou: Show us the Father? Do you not 
believe that I am in the Father, and the Father in me? The words 
that I speak to you I speak not of myself. But the Father who 
abides in me, he does the works” (John 14:9-10). While therefore 
the doctrine and miracles of Christ are attributed by Him to the 
Father, it would be arbitrary to limit the application of the words: 
“He that sees me, sees the Father’ to Christ, the Teacher, and 
Christ, the Wonder-worker. Every detail of His life was an expression 
of the Father’s will, joyfully accepted and generously fulfilled: “I 
came down from heaven not to do my own will, but the will of him 
that sent me” (John 6:38). ‘My meat is to do the will of him that 
sent me” (John 4:34). His humiliations as well as His moments of 
glory, the attitudes of His life which were so human, as well as the 
acts which were clearly divine, are all manifestations of the Father’s 
will for His Christ. 

Who then is this Christ who claims to reveal the Father to men? 
Saint John gives us the answer in the first chapter of his Gospel: 
He is the Word made flesh, the Word Who is God, Who was 
before all creation, by Whom all things were made, Who is life, 
Who gave to men to live with His life: ““To as many as received 
Him, He gave power to become children of God”. If He claims to 
unveil the mysteries of God’s life, it is because He alone has the 
tight to do so. He alone has had experience of God’s life and can 
speak with the authority which experience gives: ““No man has seen 
God at any time; the only begotten Son, Who is in the bosom of the 
Father, He has declared Him” (John 1:18). ““No man has ascended 
into heaven, but He that descended from heaven, the Son of Man 
Who is in heaven” (John 3:13). The Son alone knows the Father, 
and no other can claim knowledge of the Father except in the 
measure granted by the Son: “‘All things are delivered to me by 
my Father, and no one knows the Son except the Father, nor does 
any one know the Father except the Son, and he to whom it shall 
please the Son to reveal Him” (Matthew 11:27). “‘He who sent me 
is true, and the things I have heard from him, these I speak in the 
world”? (John 8:26). There is no longer any place for attempts to 
scale the heavens. Man’s place is at the feet of Christ; He alone has 
the right to speak. 

The very manner in which Christ spoke made an impact on His 
hearers, and prompted unfavourable comparison with their usual 
teachers: “‘They were astonished at His doctrine. For He was 
teaching them as one having power, and not as the scribes” (Mark 
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1, 22). When the chief priests and Pharisees sent attendants to 
arrest Christ, they returned empty-handed, and could only offer as 
an excuse for their failure: ““Never did man speak like this man” 
(John 7:46). Christ made no secret of His claim to speak with 
greater authority than any heaven-sent messenger. Jonas, who 
impressed the Ninivites to conversion, and Solomon, whose glory 
inspired awe in distant rulers, would pass judgment on the Jews 
for failing to recognise their Lord and Master (Matthew 12:41-42), 
Christ calmly revised the Law given to Moses in words which set 
Him on a level with the God Who spoke on Mount Sinai: “‘It was 
said to you of old! ... but I say to you” (Matthew 5:21 ff). He 
asked permission of none and sought no authority for driving from 
the temple precincts those who bought and sold. He was consumed 
with zeal for His Father’s house. It was His responsibility to make 
what had become a den of thieves a house of prayer (Mark 11:15 ff; 
John 2:14 ff). 

No one had ever flouted the authority of the Jewish leaders so 
openly, and that within the Temple area, where they might claim 
to reign supreme. Inevitably, and not for the only time, Christ was 
asked by what authority He did these things: ‘“‘What sign dost 
thou show unto us, seeing thou dost these things?’’ (John 2:18). If 
Christ answers with a veiled reference to His resurrection, it was 
not to mislead His questioners. His public life would afford adequate 
evidence of the power that was in Him, of the authority by which 
He did these things. It required only a minimum of good will to 
see the truth. The Jews would hear Him say: “‘That you may know 
that the Son of man has power to forgive sins: Arise, take up thy 
bed and go into thy house” (Matthew 9:6). They would comment: 
*‘Who can forgive sins, but God alone?” (Mark 2:7), but they would 
fail to apply their principle and draw the right conclusion. Even 
the man who was cured of his blindness was surprised at their 
stubborn unbelief: ““Why, herein is a wonderful thing, that you 
know not from whence He is, and He has opened my eyes ... 
From the beginning of the world it has not been heard that any 
man has opened the eyes of one born blind. Unless this man were 
of God, He could not do any thing” (John 9:30, 32-33). 

It was no self-interest that urged Christ in His preaching: “My 
doctrine is not mine, but his that sent me . . . He that speaks from 
himself, seeks his own glory, but he that seeks the glory of him 
that sent me, he is true, and there is no injustice in him” (John 


1. The passive was probably used to avoid mention of God’s name. The 
phrase therefore means: God said to you of old. 
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7:16 & 18). If Christ’s doctrine was His Father’s, so also were 
His miracles. Since the Jews apparently found His humanity a 
stumbling block, He appealed to them to believe in His miracles: 
“If I do not the works of my Father, believe me not. But if I do, 
though you will not believe me, believe the works: that you may 
_know and believe that the Father is in me, and I in the Father” 
(John 10:37-38). “I have a greater testimony than that of John; for 
the works which the Father has given me to perfect; the works 
themselves which I do, give testimony of me, that the Father has 
sent me” (John 5:36). 

On a few occasions too, the Father’s voice bore witness to His 
Son from heaven. To the few it was given to hear the words: “‘This 
is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased, hear ye Him” 
(Matthew 3:17; 17:5). To the crowd it was given to hear but a 
sound from heaven in response to the request of Christ: “‘Father, 
glorify thy name”’, but to Christ Himself the words came clear: 
“I have glorified it, and will glorify it again” (John 12:28). As He 
explained to the crowd, it was for their sake that this voice came. 
The Father had glorified His name in the words and works of 
Christ up to the present; He would likewise find glory in the death 
and resurrection which were soon to follow. The Jews had not yet 
seen the glory of the Father in the ministry of Christ; would a voice 
from heaven enable them to find His glory in the Cross, and after 
the Cross, would they ever believe in His resurrection? “Unto the 
Jews, a stumbling block . . .” (I Corinthians 1:23). 

Christ then has full authority to speak about the life of the 
Father and His revelation answers many of the questions men ask 
about God. He does not, however, tell us much that is free from 
mystery about the intimate life of God. Even the very unity of God 
which represents such an advance on pagan ideas is involved in 
the mystery of the Trinity. God still dwells in light inaccessible; 
no man has seen Him or can see Him (cf. I Timothy 6:16). But 
Christ, Who Himself is God, re-assures us about the interest of 
God in the world and in men. He paints a heart-warming picture of 
God as the Father of all men, Who loves them to the extent of 
sending His only-begotten Son to die for them that they may have 
life.2 It is a share in the life of God Himself which gives them to 
be and to be called the sons of God (I John3:1). It is a life which, 
because it is new, involves new aims and new standards,® and yet: 


_ 2. What Father Conleth Kearns has written about the Fatherhood of God 
in the last issue might be recalled at this point. . 

3. The reversal of worldly standards involved in the following of Christ will 
appear from subsequent articles in this series. 
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it must be lived on earth, at least for a time: ‘‘Whither I go, thou 
canst not follow me now; but thou shalt follow hereafter’ (John 
13:36). In this context, the life of Christ on earth assumes a new 
importance. Called to share the life of the Father, how can Christians 
live this life except in the light of the principle: ““He that sees me, 
sees the Father” ? What can they know of God’s life apart from the 
revelation of Christ? How could they interpret the life of the Father 
in terms of human conduct, unless it had been done for them by 
Christ? Christ’s own life was the expression of the infinite life of 
God in terms of human emotions, human conflicts and human 
situations. The Eternal God expressed Himself in terms of time, and 
the Infinite God appeared in place. 

Quite frequently Christ draws attention to the attitudes of His 
Father as the basis of His own conduct. His own attitude to sinners, 
for example—His gentleness, His mercy, His zeal in seeking them 
out—is but a reflection of the love of the Heavenly Father for His 
wayward children: “‘There shall be joy in heaven (i.e. in God) over 
one sinner that repents, rather than over ninety-nine just who have 
no need of repentance” (Luke 15:7 and whole chapter). His mercy 
towards all men reproduces the mercy of the heavenly Father 
(Luke 6:36). When He says: “‘Greater love than this no man hath, 
than that he lay down his life for his friends” (John 15:13), He 
repeats in human terms the mystery of God’s love for sinful man: 
*‘God so loved the world as to give His only-begotten Son” (John 
3:15). If He recommends us to pray to our heavenly Father in 
secret (Matthew 6:6), He Himself goes “‘into a mountain alone to 
pray” (Matthew 14:23). If He enjoys the company of children and 
“little ones” and wishes men to respect them, it is because their 
angels in heaven always see the face of His Father (Matthew 18:10). 

There is no need to multiply examples of how Christ reproduced 
the life of the Father, but as He lives His life, He gives immense 
consolation to those who share in His life by faith and grace, and 
often feel anything but divine. When He labours at Nazareth, 
fulfilling all His tasks with interest and care, He shows there is 
something divine in human toil. His perfect obedience to His 
Father’s will finds its divine counterpart in God’s fidelity to His 
promises and to Himself in the Old Testament. His humility in 
washing His disciples’ feet is God reaching down to man. If Christ 
is sometimes angry, it is with the just anger of a slighted God. 
Even when He is weary, and sad and disappointed with men, we 
still can see in Him the Father, and recall the protests of a forgotten 
love in the pages of the prophets. When He weeps over Jerusalem, 
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He shows a love for His people and His country which for all its 
humanity was in some way divine. Theologians may tell us that 
God never changes, but there is comfort in the thought that there 
is something in God which corresponds to the joy of Christ at a 
sinner’s repentance. When Christ relaxes amongst friends in 
Bethany and weeps at the tomb of Lazarus, He is no less divine for 
enjoying the friendship of men. 

This living of the life of the Father in human terms is not easy. 
Did not Christ Himself speak of the daily cross which His followers 
must bear? Nor does it involve the spectacular or sensational. 
Christ rejected such a life when He dismissed the Tempter in the 
desert, and in doing so, lost the sympathy of many Jews who 
awaited a sudden and spectacular intervention of God in their 
favour. Even His disciples clung to these ideas to the end of Christ’s 
sojourn on earth: “‘Lord, wilt thou at this time restore again the 
kingdom of Israel?” (Acts 1:6). The daily round of self-denial 
involved in perfect charity and perfect justice would offer 
little comfort to the Jews who, while expecting*a God of their 
own conception, served him in a way of their own making. 
A patron of their own choice intervened to divert the message of 
their God: “If God were your father, you would indeed love me. 
For from God I proceeded and came ... Why do you not under- 
stand my speech? Because you cannot hear my word. You are of 
your father the devil, and the desire of your father you will do” 
(John 8:42-44). And so it was from the beginning. However much 
one may wish for the spectacular in religion, it must be remembered 
that the way of Christ is the only way to the Father: ““No man 
cometh to the Father but by me” (John 14:6). 

Before Christ ascended into heaven, He sent His apostles to 
preach His gospel to all mankind. It was the gospel of His revelation 
to the Father. It was a message which demanded a decision from 
those who heard it: ‘‘He that believes and is baptised shall be saved; 
but he that believes not shall be condemned” (Mark 16:16). The 
decision involved submission to the apostles and their successors, 
as it had involved submission on their part to Christ. They were 
near Christ and yet found it necessary to pray for faith: “Lord, 
increase our faith” (Luke 17:5). We too need faith to accept Christ’s 
message from the Church, so that “doing the truth in charity” 
(Ephesians 4:15), we may be worthy to occupy the place which 
Christ has gone to prepare for us—with the Father. 

DERMOT RYAN 
University College, Dublin 
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the midst of many disheartening events and portents there is 
eos encouraging item in the present world scene, at least in so 
far as it can be observed from San Diego, California: more and 
more writers and moulders of public opinion are coming to see the 
crisis of humanity as fundamentally a spiritual crisis. The Com- 
munists saw this from the beginning, so the present trend or 
movement towards a sane view is taking place in the Free World, 
among non-Communist thinkers. Probably the percentage of 
non-Catholic American intellectuals who would agree with the 
thesis of Sir David Kelly’s The Hungry Sheep—that it was wrong 
ideas that brought humanity into its present mess and that only 
through a return to right ideas can regeneration come—is small, 
but it’s larger than it was five years ago and growing daily. The 
presence of the non-Catholic organisation ““Youth For Christ” in 
many of the largest universities of the country indicates that some 
at least of the students are reaching out for spiritual ideas and ideals. 
It would be premature to say that the trend, which for the past 
forty years or more has been altogether in favour of non-Christian 
if not anti-Christian theories, has been reversed. But at least there 
is now a contrary trend which is gradually gathering strength. 
(Secularism is so strongly entrenched in U.S. academic circles that 
it will take many years and much effort to dislodge it. Vested 
interests do not surrender without a struggle.) 

The Communists never had any doubt as to the importance of 
the intellectuals in the battle for humanity’s soul. They talk much 
about the proletariat but the only proletarians in whom they are 
really interested are those possessed of outstanding talents which 
will make them capable of leadership. Such proletarians, under 
Communist guidance, soon join the ranks of the intellectuals. For 
this reason the U.S. Communist Party, even when it was woefully 
weak among the workers, concentrated its efforts on the universities, 
and with phenomenal success. Many Americans now in their forties 
still speak in tones of awe and admiration of what a handful of 
Communists were able to accomplish in many an American college 
or university in the thirties and forties. ““They were the only group 
that counted for anything. Even those who never agreed with them 
respected them. They were always at the disposal of those in distress 
or with serious problems. And they were always good students”. 
They had other qualities not quite so admirable, when they organised 
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strikes or meetings of protest. But the general picture one gets is 
one of dedication, unselfishness and hard work. When one asks 
why the Communist influence did not continue to grow or at least 
retain its strength the usual answer is that the Hitler-Stalin pact in 
1939 was a crushing blow to the U.S. Communists and that the 
intransigeance of Stalin after World War II opened the eyes of 
many American dreamers. Seldom if ever is credit given to a 
Christian counter-attack for the waning of Communist fortunes. 
And anyone who thinks that they and their friends are without 
immense power and influence today in most American universities 
is still dreaming. 


A Christian counter-attack? 


Just as the climate of American university life was favourable to 
the spread of Communism in the thirties and forties (they claimed 
to have the solution to the two most pressing problems: senseless, 
destructive war and want in the midst of plenty), so it seems to me 
that this same climate is today becoming favourable to the return 
of Christian ideas and to the success of a Christian campaign, 
waged with energy and charity. Already various forms of the lay 
apostolate have found their way into several secular universities 
but the sad fact remains that, with one exception to be described 
in detail later on, Catholic ideas are exercising a negligible influence 
on American intellectuals, and even in Catholic institutions of 
higher learning the number of first-class apostles being produced 
is pitifully small. (This situation is not peculiar to the United States. 
The same story comes from Belgium, Ireland, France, England, 
Australia and the countries of Latin America. Even in those 
countries where the Legion of Mary is widespread and vigorous 
the answer to the question: Has the Legion succeeded in infiltrating 
and impregnating university life? is always a decided negative, 
“Definitely, no”. And this in spite of much hard work and sacrifice 
on the part of many zealous young people.) 


A stunned silence 


The following incident will probably tell the U.S. story better 
than any number of general statements. It is concerned with the 
condition of the lay apostolate in Catholic institutions of higher 
learning and an a fortiori conclusion can be drawn with regard to 
secular institutions. The incident was described to me by one who 
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participated in it, who did not take notes at the time but who has 
an excellent memory and is noted for precision and exactitude. 
About the substantial accuracy of the report I have not the slightest 
doubt. 

It was at the North American Liturgical Week, held 18-21 August 
1958 in Cincinnati, Ohio. In the afternoon of each day a number of 
Study Groups met to discuss various problems connected with the 
Liturgy and on the third day one of these groups had for its subject 
“The Contribution of Various Groups to the Liturgical Life of the 
Catholic College”. Among those present were deans of studies 
from various universities, heads of religion departments, professors 
of Religion and professors of Liturgy. Previously there had been a 
controversy as to the objective of a college religion course, whether 
it should be purely intellectual or whether it should include volitional 
and emotional aims! After much discussion pro and con two 
ladies, who up till then had taken no part in the debate, were asked 
if they had anything to contribute. So one of them spoke at length. 
She said that she and her companion were Legionaries of Mary 
and that attendance at the Congress was assigned work for them. 
In the course of her remarks she said how amazed she was at the 
purely intellectual aims of some of the religion courses in Catholic 
colleges and wondered if this might not be the cause of the notorious 
failure to produce Catholic leaders. Then came the bombshell. She 
wondered also if this might not be the reason why Legionaries were 
often called upon to help graduates of Catholic colleges find their 
way back to the Church! The reaction was “‘a shocked silence” and 
there was no rejoinder. My informant’s comment was: “Here was a 
lay person with limited intellectual training posing a question to 
some of the leading religion teachers of the country and by her very 
question implying an answer that should have given all of us food 
for self-examination. I was tempted to ask her why the Legion 
hadn’t done something about it but I already knew of the heroic 
and persistent efforts of many Legionaries to do something about it. 
The lack of results in the realm of higher education cannot be 
their fault’’. 


Causes of failure 


Since the future of the world will lie to a great extent in the hands 
of those who are now university students and since the Communists 
have proved it feasible to penetrate and impregnate student life, it 
is of the utmost importance for us, Catholics, to investigate the 
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causes of our failure in this regard. Since the Legion of Mary is 
the form of the lay apostolate best known to the readers of THE 
FURROW We can narrow the question down to this: why has the 
Legion up till now not produced results in intellectual circles 
comparable to those achieved in thousands of parishes? Some of 


-the alleged reasons for this failure will be discussed later under 


the heading ‘“‘Suggested Remedies”. Here we shall consider the 
two most frequently put forward. 

“University students have no spare time to devote to the apos- 
tolate. They have more than enough to do with their studies. 
Whatever spare time they have they need for rest and recreation’”’. 
I think this objection has been effectively answered by the Com- 
munists, who were amongst the best students in their respective 
universities and yet found time to devote many hours a week to their 
apostolate. And I’ve never heard of one of them having a nervous 
breakdown from overwork! Jt all depends on how much one can put 
one’s heart into the apostolate: it all depends on how badly one wants 
to be an apostle. Even the lightest work if disagreeable can become 
drudgery, while the heaviest work can be done without tiring when 
it’s a labour of love. So, for university students the chief problem is 
not to find time for apostolic work but to acquire the faith and 
vision which will drive them to apostolic work. The time will then 
be found. 

“University students and to a lesser extent university graduates 
suffer from a form of snobbishness which prevents them from 
working with those who have less education than they’’. If they do, 
it’s time for them to get rid of such nonsense, which has no place 
in the world conflict of our day. It is not to be found on the Com- 
munist side and those of us who can remember the hey-day of the 
Irish-Ireland Movement know that it was not found there either. 

Whatever about university student life, such snobbishness is the 
exception rather than the rule in ordinary American Catholic life. 
Doctors, lawyers, engineers are found working side by side, in the 
Holy Name Society for example, on an equal footing, with carpen- 
ters, gardeners and shopkeepers. In a parish I know well the 
presidents of the Holy Name Society during three successive years 
were a medical doctor, a shopkeeper and a gardener. A still better 
example of this can be found in many praesidia of the Legion of 
Mary. In one that I know of, which may not be typical but is not 
unusual, there are thirteen members of whom four have had 
university education, four others finished secondary school, while 
the remaining five had little more than a primary education. The 
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present president is one of the third group and an excellent president 
she is. Of course one may say that the spirit of the Legion drives 
out snobbishness but this group worked well together before they 
had acquired such a spirit. 

I have been told that such a situation could not be duplicated 
in Ireland. I hope it’s not true. 


Suggested remedies 


In reply to the question: How can the Legion of Mary succeed in 
infiltrating and impregnating student life at the university level, I 
received answers from Ireland, England, Belgium, Australia, Costa 
Rica and from various sections of the U.S.A. Some of the answers 
came from friendly critics of the Legion, from people who are just 
as convinced as any Legionary of the importance and need of the 
lay apostolate. Their suggestions can be summed up somewhat as 
follows: Let the Legion go into the universities, at its best and 
most spiritual, adapting its system to the conditions of university 
student life. How the adaptation should be made was not stated 
but that was my fault since I failed to make my question specific 
enough. In reading over the various replies I have noticed that 
those who have worked or are working in the Legion are unanimous 
in the opinion that there should be no tampering with the system, 
that the system and the spirit of the Legion go hand in hand and 
that one cannot stand without the other. This has set me to wonder- 
ing whether the difference between those who suggest an adaptation 
of the Legion system and those who are adamant in opposing any 
such adaptation may not be a matter of semantics. Perhaps what 
the former group suggest is a change of technique, a new approach 
to the system of the Legion, which has been testing and using new 
techniques ever since 1921. (The latest technique is the Patricians.) 

The suggestions of the second group were perhaps best summed 
up in a reply received from Costa Rica, where the Legion is 
flourishing in many parishes but where it has made little or no 
progress in university circles. I give it here in abbreviated form: 

(1) The Legion system should not be changed and need not. be 
changed in order to make it a success among “the intellectuals”. 
I cannot imagine the Legion retaining its spirit if any substantial 
change were made in its system. 

(2) The Legion spirit should be kept at its highest intensity in 
order to produce worthwhile results among university students. 
Halfheartedness will fail to attract them. 
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(3) Great care should be taken in selecting the kind of work 
assigned to Legionaries at a university. The kind that would be 
satisfactory and satisfying to a parish praesidium might not be 
suitable for college students. (I am not suggesting any concession to 
snobbishness. The snobs, if they enter the Legion, will either shed 
their snobbishness or soon drop out.) 

(4) The chief requisite for the success of the Legion among “‘the 
intellectuals” is a sufficient number of good Spiritual Directors. 
And the qualities of a good Spiritual Director are: a thorough 
conviction of the importance of the lay apostolate in general and 
of the Legion in particular; boundless zeal and devotion; the 
common touch in dealing with young people (he does not have to 
cheapen himself); and a sufficient education so that the university 
people will feel they are dealing with an equal. 

Again and again in the replies I received this last point was 
emphasised, the importance of the Spiritual Director and that he 
should be able to devote most of his time to the Legion work. As 
one of my correspondents wrote: ‘‘A Spiritual Director who has to 
spread himself out over two or three different jobs is better than no 
Spiritual Director at all; but not much better”. 


The object lesson 


In an early section of this article I stated that there was one 
exception, and only one, as far as I know, to the general statement 
that the influence of the lay apostolate on academic circles in the 
US. is negligible. It is a bright and shining exception and perhaps 
it can supply satisfactory answers to the questions we have been 
asking: what is the cause of the failure, and how can the failure be 
turned into success? 

Iowa State College located at Ames, Iowa, has a student body 
of slightly more than 10,000. Of these about one-eighth are Catholic 
(1,300). The town of Ames is small, which is advantageous to the 
solidarity of student life. Most of the Catholic boys and girls, 
during their four years or more at the college, come to regard 
Saint Thomas Aquinas parish as their parish, the parish of the 
college students. 

So that no ingredient may be omitted from the formula through 
which the Legion of Mary has achieved such an outstanding success 
at this Midwestern college, it will be necessary to describe the 
situation in detail. Saint Thomas Aquinas parish serves a small 
part of the town of Ames but three-fourths, at least, of its work 
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is with the college students. It has only about forty permanent 
families, which would require only one priest. It has three resident, 
fulltime priests kept constantly busy. The parish buildings—a 
temporary church, a rectory and three large rooms for meetings— 
are called the Student Centre and they are the headquarters of the 
Newman Club. As one of the students put it, “the Newman Club, 
the Student Centre and Saint Thomas Aquinas Parish are practically 
synonymous’. Now there are Newman Clubs in practically all the 
secular universities of this country but they vary considerably in 
their value and efficiency. Of some it might be said that they are 
better than nothing. Of that at Iowa State College the students bear 
testimony that it is practically ideal, a chaplain’s dream come true. 
And the difference is due to the Legion of Mary and to the ideal 
conditions under which it works. For it is the Legion which supplies 
the dynamism of the Newman Club and makes it a constant influence 
in the lives of the Catholic students, in fact in the life of the college. 

Father James Supple is the pastor of Saint Thomas Aquinas 
parish and chaplain of the Newman Club. It was he who established 
the Legion at Iowa State and he is convinced that without the 
Legion the Newman Club would amount to very little. He is 
painfully modest when it comes to supplying information about 
his work and technique, and one notices that in the literature put 
out by the Iowa State Newman Club his name is never mentioned; 
he is referred to as “‘Father’’. But the students are not reticent 
about him. Here is what one of them wrote about him (in a private 
letter): ““The reason for the success of the Newman Club is Father 
Supple. He is a truly remarkable man, as common as the ground 
you walk on. He knows every Catholic student by both his Christian 
and his family name, knows the name of his home town and usually 
remembers what his father’s occupation is. He has more than 1,000 
Communions a week, nearly all of them students”. Father Supple, 
without doubt, is one of the ingredients of the success formula at 
Ames and one, unfortunately, that cannot be easily duplicated. 

The same student continues: “I am thankful for the Student 
Centre at Iowa State and for the Legion of Mary. To them I owe 
the fact that I have received thorough instruction in my faith at a 
college level and in a most practical form, and also the fact that 
I’m leaving college a better Catholic than when I entered it, stronger 
in my conviction and more fervent in practice’. 


The Legion in operation 
Conducting the Legion in a floating population must always be a 
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difficult problem. And that is what a college student body is, a 
floating population, losing around one-third of its members every 
year. There must be a certain amount of instability about the 
Legion praesidia, of which there are sometimes as many as eight 
at Iowa State. But these praesidia have their own curia, which is 
kept strong and vigorous and preserves the continuity of the work 
from year to year. Active Legionaries sometimes have to drop out 
because of pressure of work; they usually join the Auxiliary ranks 
when this happens. They never forget the Legion, never lose their 
pride in it. 

The works in which the Legion engages at Iowa State are almost 
innumerable. Practically all the groups working at the Student 
Centre are under the guidance of a Legionary and whenever an 
emergency or unusual situation arises, requiring immediate action, 
the Legion has the task of getting the necessary number of “workers” 
and of assigning their tasks to them. It makes no excuses. 

One of the assignments given to each Legionary at the beginning 
of the scholastic year is to contact at least two Catholic students not 
previously known and to bring a report on them to the next meeting 
of the praesidium. This assignment is renewed for several weeks. 
of the praesidium. This assignment is renewed for several weeks. 

There is always of course the problem of the careless Catholic and 
of the non-Catholic who is looking for information. This is normal 
Legion work anywhere and at Iowa State it occupies a good part 
of the Legionaries’ time. There is another problem, peculiar to 
secular colleges, of safeguarding the Catholic students against anti- 
Catholic doctrines or insinuations which may crop up anywhere, 
from the English Literature to the Biology class. Through the 
Legion meetings the Spiritual Director is made aware of these 
tendencies and through the religion instruction courses is able to 
answer and counteract them. Through the Legion he is able to keep 
his finger on the pulse of college life and be conscious of danger or 
difficulty almost as soon as it arises. 

But, of course, the greatest benefit of a college Legion will 
manifest itself in the lives of the Legionaries after they graduate, 
or after they leave college. (The majority of the girl students do 
not complete the course.) It is difficult to get accurate information 
on the work of the Legionaries in the parishes of which later on 
they become members but what information I have been able to 
glean is heartening. I think the saying ‘‘once a Legionary, always a 
Legionary at least in spirit” is almost universally true. Young 
doctors, dentists, lawyers and engineers will not have much time 
for the lay apostolate once they get married and settle down to 
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family life. But if they retain the spirit of the Legion it will manifest 
itself in everything they do and in all their contacts with outsiders. 
Sometimes, in spite of family obligations, they find time to continue 
the active Legion work. A few years ago three Legionaries, after 
graduation from Iowa State, found themselves located close to one 
another in Cedar Rapids, Iowa. There was no Legion there, at 
least in their neighbourhood, so they set to work to supply the 
deficiency. And they succeeded, after many efforts. Family cares 
will probably soon take them away from active Legion work, but 
they won’t forget. And they will come back. 

Some readers of THE FURROW may be thinking what a fortunate 
man the Archbishop of Dubuque must be (Ames is in his juris- 
diction) to be able to spare three priests for the work at Iowa State 
College. He’s not able to spare them; he just gives them, putting 
first things first. Like most American dioceses of the present day, 
Dubuque is suffering from a scarcity of priests. But where could 
those priests do more important work or work of more far-reaching 
consequences than that which is being done at Ames? 


Conclusion: tentative 


From the information I have gathered from various sources on 
the problem of how the Legion could penetrate and impregnate 
university student life, the following conclusions would seem to 
emerge (there is of course a minority report): 

(1) There is no need to change the Legion system. In fact the 
system and the spirit are so closely united that neither could stand 
alone. 

(2) Various new techniques may be needed in order to break down 
the barriers that block approach to the mind and heart of the 
students, but these can all be used and applied within the frame- 
work of the Legion system. 

(3) The chief desideratum is that there should be enough Spiritual 
Directors, thoroughly imbued with the apostolic spirit, with enough 
time available to do the work. A part-time Spiritual Director at any 
university is doing little better than wasting his time. At a Jarge 
institution two or three will be needed. 

To get the Spiritual Directors, to supply them with what they need 
that seems to be the one fundamental problem in connection with 
the Legion and the University. In Ireland the priests must be avail- 
able, even if they are not all Father Supples. 

LAURENCE FORRISTAL 
P.O. Box 6266, San Diego 6, California 
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Two Missions 


T. W. BURKE 


UST about a year ago we had a mission, the usual quinquennial 
J parochial mission, and after this lapse of time it seems con- 

venient to look back and take stock. First however I should 
explain that “‘we”’ is a small parish, about 300 families on the fringe 
of a belt of heavy industry. A little more than half the men are 
engaged in mining, steel or chemical works and about a quarter 
are farmers or in some way committed to the land: most of them 
were born in or have married into the area. The parish is served 
by the parish church and about three miles away, in another town- 
ship, a chapel of ease, each with two Sunday Masses. 

The mission took the traditional form, a week in each church, 
opening one Sunday, closing the next, with daily morning and 
evening services and the visitation of homes. The material presented 
also followed what seems to be a traditional form: as far as I can. 
remember the eight instructions (Sunday to Sunday) were restricted 
to these headings: the benefits of attending a mission; the necessity 
of confession; the certainty of death; the Sunday Mass obligation; 
the sins against the marriage vows; the blessing of pious objects; 
Our Lady; and, in conclusion, a return to the Sunday Mass obliga- 
tion and the Apostolic Blessing. 

Now I am aware that any missioner restricted to a week must of 
necessity be eclectic but I also feel that the selection could have 
been better made. In the first place ninety-five per cent of those 
attending the mission were regular Mass attenders (unless excused 
by shiftwork or sickness) and ninety per cent were regular in their 
approach to the sacraments (at least twice a year; the majority 
monthly). Perhaps the mission was directed to the five per cent 
who were not regular church goers but who had been persuaded 
to “make the mission”’: if this is so than I must conclude that the 
selection of matter was not the best for the other ninety-five per 
cent of the congregation. Here was a community ready to be fed 
on the food of doctrine—of Grace and the Church, the sacraments 
and the Liturgy—and they were given the gall of obligation. 
Perhaps you will quote the parable of the lost sheep and the ninety- 
nine; but surely the Good Shepherd saw that there was fodder in 
the bin before He set out on His search in the desert. Again, what 
of these sheep in the desert; it is true that the traditional method, 
the rapid door to door persuasive call, brought a number to the 
services, but there seem to be two weaknesses here: firstly, there 
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are parts of the parish where the people find it more convenient to 
attend Mass in another parish church (this it seems is not an 
uncommon occurrence), these people certainly did not go to our 
mission and it is unlikely they will go to one in the parish of their 
adoption; secondly, this necessarily hurried door to door visitation 
would seem to be no longer a sufficient instrument to inspire those 
lost sheep who are not only careless in practice but also have a 
weak foundation of faith; again a repeat visit could take place only 
on Thursday or Friday, in time to get them to church for the 
blessing of pious objects—and perhaps Confession. 

I know it is difficult to assess spiritual achievements, to count to 
what degree how many souls were fortified, how many secret wrongs 
put right, how many saved from future lapses, but perhaps I may 
be allowed to state the visible results: two people now attend Mass 
who did not do so before, two more attended for a short time and 
have now fallen away, and there seems to be an idea prevalent in the 
parish that “‘a rosary is ‘no good’ until it is blessed, isn’t it, Father?” 

It is possible that these results were the fault of the personalities 
involved, ourselves and the missioner, but I may be permitted to 
think that ours was not a unique experience: this lack of visible 
sources is inherent in the form taken by the traditional mission, in 
the matter it seeks to present. At least I was encouraged to so 
believe when, in an old number of MAISON-DIEU,! I came across an 
account of a mission held in France some years ago. I think it is 
instructive to make a comparison. 

By some coincidence the field of the mission was the same as 
our own, an industrial belt of mining and steel works, in all twenty 
parishes comprising 50,000 people. And here was the first difference: 
the mission was aimed at the area, the whole Catholic community, 
not just the parish or even the sum of parishes. It took place for a 
month in all the twenty parishes simultaneously the effort being 
co-ordinated by one ‘“‘Mission Director’. This meant that no 
boundary dwellers were beyond its sphere of influence, that there 
was a gratuitous publicity, a mission consciousness, throughout the 
whole community, and (a point I will return to later) “specialists” 
were able to pass from parish to parish with their particular com- 
petence during the mission. 

When it was decided to hold a mission in the area the first step 
was to conduct an enquiry into the state of affairs in every parish 
to give the missioners as well as the local clergy as precise as possible 
an insight into the background of the labours. This was done a year 

1. “La mission de Briey”, MAISON-DIEU No. 17. 
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before. Then six months before the actual mission a pre-mission 
was held to invite the faithful to pray for its success. Perhaps 
elaborate preparations but what king going to war does not count 
the cost? 

Now for the mission itself: here may I quote the article in 
MAISON-DIEU. 


In brief there are two essential problems confronting every 
missioner: the first being how to reach a mass of people who 
through sheer indifference or human respect or hostility never 
set foot inside a church even during the most successful of the 
“traditional”? missions; the second being to attempt to remedy 
the “relapse” which, alas, too often followed the old type of 
mission. We are all familiar with the classic expression, “I’ve 
made my mission”, which means “‘.. . and I’ve finished until 
next time’’. 


To achieve the first of these tasks a two-fold plan of action was 
employed: first the missionaries (there were about sixty of them, 
Franciscans, Capuchins, Oblates of Mary, Redemptorists, Jesuits, 
Picpus Fathers and Dominicans) were supplimented by an enlisted 
band of 200 lay helpers, young men and women, single and married. 
(Recall this is a question of twenty parishes and about 50,000 
people.) These layfolk, working in close liason with the priests— 
they had a daily meeting with them—had a number of roles: door 
to door visitations (because of these re-inforcements and the 
preparation of the pre-mission, no longer rapid and superficial); 
the organising of meetings between groups and the priests, and 
the selection of leaders for post-mission continuity (more of these 
later). 

To quote: 


This is one of the principal novelties of this type of mission 
which all who are making serious efforts in this experiment see 
as an indispensable aid to apostolic work. We cannot insist 
enough that without them the mission would certainly never 
have achieved the penetration which it did. 


Our parish, any parish, could, I think, enrol twelve apostles for a 
month and give them sufficient training to enable them to prove 
capable assistants to the missionaries. Recall those who worked so 
well during the Family Rosary Crusade. 
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The second plan to approach the indifferent or alienated, arising 
as a natural complement of these visits, was small meetings of 
people of a locality or even of a single household: 


These were aimed at establishing real contact with those 
whom the inside of a church frightened, repelled or just left 
indifferent. So in fact the faithful did not meet together in 
church every evening: during the whole four weeks of the 
mission there were only six or eight evening services in the 
church. On the other evenings and sometimes even at the 
same time as the church services, meetings were arranged of 
little groups of people living in the same district or area in the 
more homely atmosphere of some “neutral” place and it was 
even arranged for a family to have a meeting of five or six of 
the families with whom they were friendly so that a more 
intimate and more profound contact could be made. 


It needed little imagination to envisage meetings in our outlying 
hamlets or so-and-so’s farm, the calling together of the young 
wives of the housing estate, the apprentices, the factory girls, all 
with their own special problems and difficulties. 


These two activities, visits to homes and meetings away 
from the church, are in harmony with the solution proferred 
to the second question, that of relapse. A mission has lost its 
sense of direction if it contents to touch the people one by one 
in the chance of leading them to the church. Here the chief aim 
was not to bring all and sundry back to the church, to see them 
converted in three weeks, but rather to attempt to create in the 
parish skeletons, frameworks which would remain when the 
missioners had left. In this work the parochial missioners were 
assisted by mobile teams going from parish to parish bringing 
with them the particular experience of their own speciality, 
chaplains of the Movement Populaire Familiale, Y.C.W. 
chaplains, child specialists, chaplains specialising in the 
relations between workers and employers, specialists in news- 
paper work, all sorts came in to supplement the work of the 
parochial missionaries. The aim of all the visiting, particularly 
that of the lay missioners, was to find souls of all ages, children, 
youths, married people and of all walks of life, manual workers, 
office staff, salaried workers and technicians, generous souls 
who could be taught their roles of becoming apostles of Christ 
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in the life of the parish. It was these nuclei, these structures 
which the missionaries sought to create and leave in the hands 
of the parish clergy. So the purpose of the mission was not to 
enrol a more or less impressive number of “comebacks” but 
to envisage the work of tomorrow which would continue in the 
parish under the driving force and direction of the local clergy. 


Finally a word should be said about the activities in church. 
The article I quote does not attempt to give a complete account but 
restricts itself to a description of the efforts at liturgical formation. 


Each of the twenty parishes had an evening dedicated to the 
commentated administration of the sacrament of Baptism, a 
number had Confirmation also with a commentary, ten had a 
triduum on the Mass and there was also the opportunity to 
ordain a sub-deacon, this too was done with a commentary. 
The Centre Pastorale Liturgique also arranged a number of 
church services designed to teach the feasts, the rosary, the 
gospels. 

Nearly all the parishes organised dialogue Masses and sung 
High Mass, and the laity were invited to take an active part in 
the life of the liturgy. In a number of them groups were estab- 
lished to take charge of these Masses and to assist in a communal 
renaissance of functions which are so often routine—baptisms, 
marriages, funerals. 


Here it would seem the mission was seeking to teach by means 
of the liturgy: lessons which would be revised as often as a family 
attended a baptism or came to the Easter vigil, as often as a 
sacrament was received (a more recent article in MAISON-DIEU 
describes the liturgical presentation of Penance) and as often as 
the Holy Sacrifice was celebrated. 

Finally may I quote the conclusions of MAISON-DIEU: 


This brief review will suffice to let you see the importance of 
such a concept of a mission which seeks to lay hold of the 
parish in its living reality and leave an imprint on its social 
and religious life, to give to all more effective means not only 
of changing but of persevering, and to achieve not just individual 
conversions but to establish a true parochial community. 


T. W. BURKE 
The Presbytery, High Street, Loftus, England 
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We Are Made for Glory—X 


JAMES MacLOUGHLIN 


Where is Jesus now? 

As God He is of course everywhere; but here we are thinking of 
Him in His human nature—Jesus of the gospels. Before His death 
He told the apostles that He was going to “‘prepare a place’’ for 
them. Forty days after His resurrection, in the presence of the 
apostles, on Mount Olivet just outside the city of Jerusalem, He 
ascended to heaven. By His sacrifice He had won His kingdom and 
His glory, and so God has placed Him in the highest place in 
heaven, to reign over all creation. (It is this rulership which we 
commemorate by the feast of Christ the King.) 

In heaven Jesus continues to “make intercession” for us His 
fellow members—just as while on earth He once prayed to God the 
Father “that where I am they also whom thou hast given me may 
be with me”. Jesus in heaven has the self-same body that He had 
in this life, though that body is now glorified. 


What is meant by a glorified body? 

A glorified body, although it remains the same body, is given 
new and wonderful qualities. For example, it can move at will 
through space. Matter will be entirely obedient to spirit. A glorified 
body cannot suffer or die. And in heaven it has a beauty beyond 
anything we can imagine. This is all of great interest to us because 
Saint Paul, speaking of the Last Day, tells us that Our Lord ‘“‘will 
form this humbled body of ours anew, moulding it into the image 
of His glorified body” (Philippians 3:21). 

Our Lady has not had to wait for the Last Day, but was taken up 
body and soul into heaven. 


Did the apostles begin their work just after the Ascension? 

Not immediately. Our Lord was withdrawing from them but He 
said: “‘I will not leave you orphans’. He promised to send them the 
Holy Spirit who would teach, guide, and befriend them. And He 
told them to wait in Jerusalem for the coming of the Holy Spirit 
many days hence”’. 


How was this promise fulfilled? 

Ten days after Jesus had left the apostles, the Jews were cele- 
brating a feast called Pentecost. The name comes from a Greek 
word meaning fiftieth, and the feast was so called because it took 
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place on the fiftieth day after their Pasch. The apostles and Mary 
and others were gathered together in a room in Jerusalem. Suddenly 
there was a sound like that of a strong wind and there appeared 
what seemed to be fire parting into tongues which settled on each 
of them, ‘“‘and they were all filled with the Holy Spirit’’. 

These ‘‘outward signs” marked the invisible coming of the Holy 
Spirit. With His help the apostles were then ready to begin their 
work. This therefore was the birthday of the Church. 

We keep the anniversary of that momentous day by the feast 
known ever since as Pentecost, or Whitsun. Red is the colour of 
the vestments used in Masses of the Holy Ghost. It is a colour 
that suggests fire, energy, love. 


What change in the apostles did the Holy Ghost bring about ? 

Up till then the apostles had been timid and unsure of themselves. 
From now on they are filled with confidence and courage. Far from 
hiding from the Jews they now go out openly to preach the gospel. 
They are even glad to suffer for Jesus’ sake. 


Is the Holy Ghost still with us? 

Yes, ever since that first Pentecost the Holy Ghost is with the 
Church guiding it and safeguarding it. 

And He also comes to each one of us with special graces when 
we receive Confirmation. 


Should we have special devotion to the Holy Ghost? 

Yes, seeing that He is God, and dwelling within us. Saint Paul 
says our bodies are “‘the shrines of the Holy Spirit’’. 

We easily think of God the Father, because “father” is a word 
that means so much to us. And it is easy to know and love God the 
Son. But “‘spirit’’ is a word which means less to us; and so we are 
in danger of forgetting that the Holy Ghost is just as “‘real’”’ as 
the Father or the Son. 

We honour the Holy Ghost every time we carefully say the 
“Glory be ...” or think of the words when we make the Sign of 
the Cross, or pray to the Holy Ghost for strength and guidance. 


Where are the beginnings of the Church recorded? 

In a book called The Acts of the Apostles, written by Saint Luke. 
It is an extremely interesting book because it is a record of the 
very earliest days of the infant Church. Saint Luke was himself a 
convert and a companion of Saint Paul. In his book he tells how, 
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fulfilling the command of Jesus, the apostles preached in Jerusalem 
and throughout Palestine and then in the neighbouring countries, 


Did the Church meet with enemies from the very beginning ? 

Yes, as Our Lord had said it would. “If they have persecuted me 
they will also persecute you”’. 

First, those who had put Jesus to death persecuted the apostles 
for continuing the work of Jesus. In the centuries following there 
were various waves of persecution from the Roman emperors. And 
ever since then, there have been persecutions in one country or 
another down to the present day. Nevertheless, the little group of 
that first Pentecost day has since grown into a world-wide church 
numbering up to five hundred millions. 


Who was the chief means of bringing Christianity to those outside 
Palestine ? 

A man called Saul, afterwards Paul—Saint Paul. He was at first 
one of the bitterest enemies of the Church and was indeed on his 
way from Jerusalem to Damascus to hunt out recent converts there 
when he was himself suddenly converted by Our Lord who appeared 
to him. Jesus told him that He was specially choosing him to carry 
the Faith to the Gentiles, i.e. the non-Jews. Paul was then about 
thirty years old; and from then till his death in Rome thirty-five 
years later he did immense work in establishing branches of the 
new Church throughout Asia Minor, and later in Greece and Rome. 


Did Saint Paul leave any writings? 

Yes, when he made converts in a place he would sometimes write 
to them later. We have, e.g., letters which he wrote to Christian 
communities in Galatia and Ephesus in Asia Minor, and to those 
in Thessalonica (now called Salonika) and Philippi and Corinth in 
Greece, and to the church in Rome. 

In these letters (or epistles) he would praise the faithful for their 
earnestness, or encourage them in their trials, or maybe deal with 
some question that had cropped up. Sometimes, for example, if 
his converts were being “‘got at” by those who clung to the old 
Jewish faith he would show how the Old Law had now given way 
to the New Law. 


How did Christianity reach Rome? 
Both Saint Peter and Saint Paul made it their business to reach 
Rome, the capital of the great Roman Empire and the centre of 
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the civilised world. It was there, about the year A.D. 67 that both 
saints ended by martyrdom their long labours for Christ. 

How did Rome affect the future history of the Church? 

It had the most far-reaching effect. It is because Rome was the 
seat of Saint Peter’s bishopric that every bishop of Rome is his 
‘successor, and is therefore what he was, the head of the Church and 
its infallible guide. 

Moreover, Rome was the “‘nerve centre”’ of a vast empire which 
stretched eastwards to Palestine and beyond, and westward through 
the countries now called Spain and France to Britain. In the course 
of time therefore, as the Faith spread, so Rome gradually became 
the “‘nerve centre’’ of the Catholic Church, which it is to this day. 


Are the practices and teaching of the Church the same today as in 
those early days? 

The Church was established by Christ to convey His teaching 
and therefore she cannot change it. But when questions arise which 
Our Lord did not directly deal with, then the Church, guided by 
the Holy Spirit, has to give direction or make regulations that fit 
in with what Christ did teach. The great and saintly scholars who 
in the early centuries studied and unfolded the meaning of Christ’s 
teaching are known as the Fathers of the Church. 

Similarly as regards the sacraments, the Church has to administer 
what Christ instituted; but she has added prayers and ceremonies 
so that they may be administered in a worthy and fitting way. 
Sometimes these ceremonies are altered according to changing 
circumstances. An example would be the ceremonies of the Mass. 


How have the ceremonies of the Mass developed? 

We know from documents dating back to the first century how 
the early Christians celebrated the Lord’s Supper. 

(I) They began their meeting with the kind of religious service 
they had been used to in their Jewish worship. That is, they had 
teading from the Scriptures followed by a sermon or commentary 
on what had been read. They recited prayers and also sang psalms 
and hymns. 

(II) After this preparation they began the celebration of the new 
Christian sacrifice. Bread and wine to be consecrated were brought 
forward. A prayer of thanksgiving was then said, just as in the 
Supper Room Jesus gave thanks before He consecrated. Then the 
apostle who was celebrating (later, it would be any bishop or a 
simple priest) having recounted what Jesus did, pronounced the 
words of consecration. 
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Then the consecrated bread and wine, now changed into the 
Body and Blood of Christ, were given in Communion to the people, 
just as Our Lord gave to the apostles in the Supper Room. 


Is this general structure in the Mass of today ? 

Yes, we have the same two divisions. 

(I) First there are psalms or parts of psalms, read or sung. Also 
prayers—which vary with the Sunday or feast day. Then readings 
from the Scriptures: the ‘Epistle’ and “Gospel’’. If there is a 
sermon it follows next. 

(II) Then for the Offertory a server nowadays brings up the wine. 
(The bread is already brought to the altar by the priest.) After the 
Offertory, comes a prayer of thanks and praise which is called the 
Preface. The Preface leads up to that long Prayer of Consecration 
which is called the Canon. “‘Canon” is a Greek word meaning 
something fixed or unchanging. In the course of the Canon the 
priest recounts what Our Lord did in the Supper Room. The priest 
does the same, consecrating the bread and wine. Then he elevates 
the Sacred Host and chalice for all to adore. Later, after his own 
Communion he gives Holy Communion to the people. 

The structure of the Mass, therefore, is: 

Preparation—‘T confess” and other prayers. Epistle. Gospel. 
Offertory— We offer our gifts; 

Sacrifice \Consecration—They become the offering of Christ; 
Communion— God invites us to share. 


What chief changes have taken place in the Mass? 

In the course of its development, the Gloria, Credo, and Pater 
Noster (Our Father) were added to the Mass. On the other hand, 
when it became difficult for more than one priest to be in attendance, 
the ceremonies had to be simplified. Often, too, the sung parts 
had to be shortened or just recited. The Introit, for example, was 
once a full sung psalm. Similarly the Kyrie was once a much longer 
litany. In that way came about what we nowadays call a low Mass. 


What is the origin of the Mass vestments? 

At first the priest’s attire at Mass was the same as was worn by 
lay people of the period. For example, the outer garment which 
we call the chasuble was originally a cloak. The priest’s white 
linen alb was once a tunic in common use. But just as the language 
of the Mass became fixed, so the garments of the priest at Mass 
have remained more or less unchanged. 
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Has there been any development of devotion in the Church? 

The Church is a living thing composed of living people and, as 
we might expect, people develop such devotions as appeal to them 
or fit in with the times in which they live. Examples would be: the 
Rosary, Benediction, Stations of the Cross, devotion to the Sacred 
Heart. The reason we choose Our Lord’s heart for special worship 
is that in our ordinary way of thinking we regard the heart as the 
source and therefore the symbol of one’s affections. We speak, for 
example, of a person being kind hearted, hard hearted, etc. In 
worshipping Our Lord’s heart, therefore, we are worshipping Jesus 
Himself and the love He has for us, and we are making reparation 
for those who do not. (But we should not think of Our Lord’s heart 
as somehow separate from Himself.) 

JAMES MacLOUGHLIN 
The McDevitt Institute, Glenties, County Donegal 


Not only assist but participate 


If regular manners of participation cannot be introduced at all 
the Masses, let a beginning be made where possible; but let the 
beginning be made to make the people feel that the Mass is for 
them and that they should not only assist but participate. 

This will be a long work, a patient work, which demands an 
education and achieves one, which must gradually elevate the tone 
of our collective worship, make it better conformed to its own 
intrinsic requirements, and more alive, more appreciated by all 


the faithful. 
—CARDINAL MONTINI, Archbishop of Milan 
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News and Views 


PRIEST who works in a parish in Britain has prepared an 
A interesting prayer leaflet which he leaves with every family 

that he calls upon in the course of visitation. The card is 
attractively presented and would obviously be much appreciated. 
It is clear too that it could provide many points for conversation 
during visits, particularly to non-Catholics. On the back page of 
the four-page folder is the priest’s name, address and telephone 
number. One of the centre pages, under the heading “‘Our Lord and 
the Priest”, carries the following simple reminder of the functions 
of the priest: 


Our Lord knew 
that we should always need Him 
so He has left us the priesthood 
and gives us the Mass and the sacraments 
He moves too among you His people 
in the person of His priests 
wherever they go 
they bring Him 
especially when they visit your home 
they remind you aiso 
of what He has prepared for you 
the Mass, Holy Communion 
Confession and the other sacraments 
when you come 
to visit Him. 


Facing this is the following prayer, obviously inspired by the 
Introeat of the Ritual: 


At my coming 
O Lord Jesus Christ 
may happiness unending come to this home 
together with 
the well-being that is from God 
joy that is calm 
health that never fails 
may no evil spirit gain entry to this house 
but let the Angels of peace be present 
and keep all harmful quarrels far from it 
Lord, make thy name glorious above us 
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and bless this meeting of ours 
sanctify my own lowly coming 
You who are holy and faithful 
and dwell with the Father and Holy Spirit 
forever. 


* * * 


Father Francis G. Brooks of Saint Colman’s College, Newry writes: 

“Might I suggest that THE FURROW reprint in leaflet form the 
excellent translation of the Jtinerarium by Father Denis O’Flynn, 
given in last July’s number? Pilgrimages and Catholic holiday 
groups would find it very suitable for use each day. I have gone 
on a coach tour to Rome through Switzerland, Italy and back 
through Austria for the past two years as chaplain. It is suggested 
that the chaplain should begin each day’s run with some prayers 
and say the Rosary later in the day. Last year I noticed the above 
translation just before leaving. I duplicated about 30 copies of it 
(I hope I wasn’t infringing your copyright. I acknowledged the 
source at the bottom of the sheet!). I found it most useful. I thought 
that the people might find some difficulty in saying the responses. 
But no: each morning they took out their sheet and even joined in 
the Benedictus’’. 

The Editor is grateful to Father Brooks for his suggestion, 
which he is happy to adopt. Readers will receive along with this 
issue a copy of the translation made by Father Denis O’Flynn. 
Father O’Flynn teaches at Maynooth and is Spiritual Director to 
the Concilium of the Legion of Mary. 


* * * 


Messrs. James Duffy & Co. Ltd., Dublin, write: 


While thanking you for the adequate and favourable notice 
accorded to the 1959 Irish Catholic Directory, we would be glad if 
you would allow us to comment on a couple of the points made by 
the reviewer. 

(1) The Directory got a “‘new look”’ in 1954. It was a considerable 
improvement, but an expensive one for us. Opinions on what is 
beauty differ, but we believe most users find the present format 
handy. We agree that the price line is obtrusive and we shall attend 
to this for 1960. 
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(2) With regard to the price. Thirty years ago the price was 
seven shillings and sixpence, and the printing cost was less than 
one-third of today’s cost. And (owing to the advent of the Tariffs) 
cross-channel advertisers have virtually disappeared. From this it 
may be assumed that 16/- for a necessarily far bigger Directory is 
—to put it mildly—not excessive. 

Yours faithfully, 
JAMES DUFFY & CO. LTD. 


* * * 


Father Michael P. Kelly, Dean of Residence, Queen’s University, 
Belfast, writes: 

One could wish for more attention to activities of the Church 
in the Six Counties in the chronicle of the Jrish Catholic Directory 
1959, reviewed by Father Ronan Drury (March issue). While 
events in Southwark, Hexham, Chicago, Nigeria, Washington and 
Korea are rightly chronicled, rarely is mention made of important 
happenings north of the Border. So important an event as the 
Congress at Garron Tower, e.g., which had resonances beyond 
the shores of Ireland, is not even recorded. 

We think that our performance in the matter of school building 
is impressive enough to merit notice. The special position of the 
Mater Misericordiae Hospital in Belfast is a matter, as you are 
aware, of special concern to Six County Catholics and one on 
which the Bishop of Down and Connor has frequently spoken. 

No one, I am sure, would wish the thin line on the political map 
to become a wall of division obscuring the activities and needs of 
Catholics on either side of it from their fellow countrymen. 


* * * 


The Annual Congress of Spiritual Directors of the Legion of 
Mary will be held in the Shamrock Lodge Hotel, Athlone on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, 19-20 May. The general theme of the 
conference will be: ““The Legion and the Mass’’. Details of papers 
and speakers will be announced in the April issue of this review. 

Father Michael O’Beirne, C.C., Saint Peter’s, Athlone, will be 
glad to make hotel reservations for those who require them. 


The papers of the 1958 Congress of Spiritual Directors of the 
Legion have just been received and will be reviewed in a later issue. 
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The publishers (Catholic Truth Society of Ireland, Abbey Street, 
Dublin) have presented cheaply and attractively (91 pp, price 3/-, 
postage extra) the six papers of the Congress: ““The Legion and 
the Spiritual Director” by Father Donnchadh O Floinn (which 
appeared in THE FURROW of July 1958); “‘The Virtue of Charity and 
Legion Formation” by Rev. Kevin McNamara; “‘The Holy Ghost 
and Legion Spirituality” by Rev. Thomas Finnegan; ““The Legion 
and Prayer” by Rev. Peter Birch; ““The Legion and Persecution” 
by Rev. Aidan McGrath and “The Priest Must Have Members” 
by Frank Duff. 


* * * 


The Sixth Liturgical Congress is to be held at Glenstal Abbey, 
on 7-8 April 1959. The theme will be ““Holy Week”’. The programme 
is as follows: 


Tuesday 7 April 
12noon The Passion of Christ, and the Christian Risen Life in the 
Texts of Holy Week. 
Dom Placid Murray, O.S.B., Glenstal. 
3.45 p.m. The Chants of Holy Week. 
Rev. Kieran O’Gorman, B.Mus., Saint Flannan’s College, 
Ennis. 
4.45 p.m. Palm Sunday and Holy Thursday: Pastoral Problems and 
Possibilities. 
Panel of Speakers. 


Wednesday 8 April 
12noon The History of Holy Week as the Heart of the Liturgical 
Year.} 
Very Rev. Joseph A. Jungmann, S.J., Innsbruck. 
3.45 p.m. Liturgical Bookshelf: A Selection of Books on Holy Week. 
Rev. Thomas Finnegan, Saint Mary’s, Sligo. 
4.45 p.m. Good Friday and Holy Saturday: Pastoral Problems and 
Possibilities. 
Panel of Speakers. 
The French film on the Easter Vigil La Nuit de Paques will be 
shown on each day of the Congress. 


1. Father Jungmann will speak in Engish. 
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Chronicle 
FILMS 


OME BEFORE DARK (at the Metropole) is the story of a 

young wife (Jean Simmons) whose emotional troubles threaten 

her sanity. An elaborate psychological melodrama, it recalls 
those of twenty years ago in which Joan Crawford or Bette Davis 
agonised so magnificently, and suggests indeed the old-fashioned 
consultant’s room before the Freudian apparatus had rolled in. 
Set sharply by the cameras in a New England university town of 
wintry institutions, of steep maritime streets and homes, it unfolds 
Charlotte Bronn’s obsession with the idea of her husband Arnold's 
infidelity—an obsession fostered by the presence in her home of her 
step-sister and a domineering step-mother. Whether it is delusion or 
reality is the question, and as a psychological thriller the film sows 
and maintains this doubt admirably for most of the way. At the 
outset Charlotte is returning after a year at a mental hospital to 
an unchanged situation in which she rediscovers her husband’s 
indifference and tries to resist suspicions which she has been told 
are insane. This situation is further cooked up by the presence of a 
new lodger, Jake, a colleague of her husband’s at the university, 
who now begins to share the role of consoler with an ex-devotee, 
Hamilton Gregory, who in his turn drowns an unhappy marriage 
and his youthful love for Charlotte in whisky. 

By flash-back we learn that Charlotte had always envied her 
step-sister and, ridiculously, had aped her empty-headed, empty- 
hearted glitter, dropping Hamilton, who was a pal and with whom 
she felt at home, and catching with her false personality the self- 
absorbed Arnold, who imagined she would release in him the 
*“‘unexpressed’”’ feeling of which in fact he was incapable. . .. 
Returning now after her breakdown, she wards off the familiar clues 
and resists their confirmation but to do this is forced to withdraw 
again from her husband’s social life. Her nervous balance is swiftly 
reduced to hysteria and genuine delusion once again, culminating 
in a public scene which wrecks her husband’s academic chances 
and forces him to tell her the truth. 

The value of the original novel by Eileen Bassing is quite unknown 
to me but the screen-story blandly assumes a collegiate society rife 
with infidelity and divorce while declining to examine seriously 
either of these features. The result is .n above-average melodrama 
which nevertheless abuses a situation clamouring all the time to be 
worked out more fully in its own terms of the true and the false 
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personality. Dan O’Herlihy—in his first major Hollywood part— 
nauseates effectively as the chilly, selfish Arnold; the callously 
tortured wife eloquently enlists our sympathy and we are quite 
ready to cheer when she asserts herself at last, orders all three out 
of her house, announces she will file for divorce and goes off with 
the waiting Jake. Just the film to seduce all kindly-hearted people 
unwarned by an X-certificate. On the way to its immoral conclusion 
it has offered many glossy distractions—Miss Simmons’s hair, for 
instance, ringing startling changes on grey, blonde and brunette, 
thus appealing to and renewing one of the mass fixations of the 
cinema audience. In the whole glorious welter sight is lost of the fact 
that this wife entered as rashly into the marriage as her husband. 
If the results had been pushed to a tragic conclusion we might be 
driven to reflect again on the atrocious price which life may exact 
for relatively innocent mistakes. Along the actual lines of the film, 
however, the heroine’s last act is justified too glibly. 

Two familiar brands of comedy proved themselves during this 
month to be still reliable. Scandal at Sorrento (New Corinthian), 
third in the Pane, Amore e . . . series, with Sophia Loren dethroning 
Gina Lollobrigida, contains another of de Sica’s parodies of middle- 
aged philandering; and The Reluctant Debutante (Adelphi) brings 
from stage to screen its London-English fun, this time not so witty 
verbally as visually but still “‘shocking’’ and disrespectful in the 
most well-bred way at the expense of the London “season’’, its 
coming-out balls, harassed parents and pimply youths. To send 
passion packing no formula is more effective than the British one, 
whereas the Italian preserves it within a warmer irony. Comedy 
mingled with other passions in more baroque fashion in Chaplin’s 
The Great Dictator (Regal Rooms) and in The Horse’s Mouth 
(Metropole), based on Joyce Cary’s novel. Made in 1940 and now 
te-issued, The Great Dictator records some of the best Chaplin 
turns—his dance of interlocking legs up and down a street when 
hit on the head with a pan, his shaving a man to the rhythm of the 
Hungarian Rhapsody, the dictator’s fantasy-game with the Bubble- 
World. This story of police and Jew-baiting, of the partners Napaloni 
and Hynkel and the Jewish barber who is the latter’s double still 
works, despite history, as great farce and parody. Then, at the end, 
for several squirm-inducing minutes Chaplin’s head fills the screen 
and he preaches a straight serious appeal for tolerance and a 
diatribe against the machine-State. We can see now that this film 
marks a divide in Chaplin’s work and heralds the recent series in 
which he broadcasts in person his messages to humanity. Most 
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people regret this in view of the more destructive powers wielded by 
the battered Charlie-figure of old (e.g., “Are you an Aryan?” ... 
“T don’t know. I’m a vegetarian anyway.”’) Yet its very awkwardness 
seems to be a calculated part of his new technique, just as he usually 
insists on a heroine made-up and acted in the mode of the twenties 
and addressed fantastically with stylised coyness. 

The number of adjectives usually enlisted betrays the spectator’s 
effort to encompass Joyce Cary’s world—‘rich, robust, extravagant, 
roistering, sardonic, romantic, passionate, (even) tragic.” Perhaps 
all this could be compressed into the label of “Elizabethan” and 
Gulley Jimson of The Horse’s Mouth be described as another of 
Cary’s Elizabethan characters. Fitted by nature for his ugly name 
and slummy habitats (Wormwood Scrubbs or a barge in the swill of 
London docks), he is an incorrigible swindler, gay rogue, zestful 
and despairing painter of genius. Alec Guinness coveted and 
inveigled for years for this part, finally wrote the screen-play and 
now creates it with enormous enjoyment on the screen. It is a 
curious sensation to feel an audience laughing uncontrollably at the 
broad humour and then being nonplussed by an agile, constantly 
shifting perspective. Though actual paintings (done by John Bratby) 
create quite an effective illusion of artistic power, perhaps a corres- 
ponding intensity is the one element missing from Guinness’s 
characterisation or lost rather in the burlesque. The Bohemian life 
is laid bare along with the life of its patrons and the indifferent 
world, but the author’s passionate faith in Bohemia (so old-fashioned) 
does not survive into the film and so it seems to end rather damply. 
Guinness is supported by Ronald Neame’s direction, Ibbetson’s 
Technicolor photography and by three remarkable actresses— 
Kay Walsh, Veronica Turleigh and Renée Houston. 

Meanwhile the Astor continues to keep Dubliners in touch with 
screen opera, this time with The Barber of Seville. The innate 
differences from real opera have to be accepted from the start— 
the compression to an hour and a quarter which sacrifices the 
natural pattern to a continuous long-record of the great arias and 
choruses played against a vivid and luscious background supplied 
by the roving camera. In this instance I did not find the visual 
movement distracting perhaps because the musical quality is near- 
perfect, finer even than the recent Madame Butterfly or Aida. 
For this is an all-Italian production with the combined orchestras 
of the Rome Opera House and the Italian State Radio. Figaro is 
both sung and mimed by Tito Gobbi; and the parts of Rosina, 
Don Bartolo, Count d’Almaviva and Don Basilio are superhumanly 
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fulfilled by combining the perfect forms of chosen actors with the 

dubbed voices of singers—Giulietta Simonata (soprano), Nicola 

Monti (baritone), Vito de Taranto (tenor) and Giulio Neri (bass). 
PETER R. CONNOLLY 


Saint Patrick’s College, Maynooth 


INTERVIEWING ON RADIO AND TELEVISION 


NTERVIEWING on Radio and Television can be an art, a 
technique, or a natural gift. To look at and listen to an interview 
can be an entertainment, an education, or an experience. It can 
also be a bore. It is hard to say who plays the most important part, 


‘the interviewer or the interviewee, or where, in case of fault, the 


blame should lie. I feel the burden is mainly on the interviewer. 

Interviewing appears in or entirely forms the content of many 
programmes, most of them series. These programmes range from 
What’s My Line? to Face to Face and Monitor (BBC, TV); from 
Desert Island Discs to Frankly Speaking or At Home and Abroad 
(BBC, Home). And as there are many programmes, there are many 
different methods of interviewing, and many different types of 
interviewers. There are also varied theories on interviewing: 
“Suspicion and coyness are the twin devils of interviewing,” ‘To 
be successful, TV interviews should be done by exact or polar 
opposites,”’ and so on. Let us take first the interviewer who plays 
the main part, who not only elicits information but guides and 
controls the interviewee or the undergoing discussion and who 
builds up for us, intangibly but indubitably, an essential picture of 
the character of the personality he is interviewing, or helps us to 
form a sound impression of the subject under discussion. There is 
also the “‘griller,”’ as opposed to the coaxer.” Grillers are more often 
found in programmes like Press Conference, Panorama and At 
Home and Abroad, when international political figures like Nasser 
or Mikoyan are interviewed. A sharp, inquisitive approach can do 
much to batter down resistance and inhibitions, to liven up viewing 
and listening by producing flashes of real-life reactions. For there 
is too much interviewing that does not ruffle the surface—smooth, 
civil questions and answers, an all-holds-barred game as “‘social,”’ 
polite, and well-rehearsed as Eliza Doolittle’s ‘‘How kind of you 
to let me come!” and not in the least exciting or revelatory. But 
this grilling, stir-them-up method has its disadvantages too—an 
angered man won’t always give a well-balanced answer or judgment, 
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and the interviewer, by goading or jabbing too hard (as Robert 
Kee did one night in Panorama) may alienate sympathy. 

There are few more useless or annoying tactics than those which 
employ “What did you have for breakfast?”’ and “Are you happily 
married?” type questions. No one is going to come alive under this 
sort of treatment. Quite recently, in Matters of Moment (February, 
BBC Home), which dealt with current unemployment, those about 
to lose their jobs were interviewed with a spry briskness that was 
nothing short of offensive. The brightness of the questions, the 
impatient, ““Speak-up-now-please”’ manner, totally lacked not only 
sympathy and insight, but also what would have been a becoming 
modesty in the face of one of the greatest challenges of our time. 

I regret to say that the interviewing in Radio Eireann’s Who's 
News is of a very poor quality indeed. The always lame questions 
put so flatly and unenthusiastically, or worse, with a completely 
forced jocularity and bonhomie, the resultant unoriginal stereotyped 
response—these form the persistent pattern of this programme. 
Painfully inhibited is hardly strong enough for it, and as for the 
material, we’ve probably read it in the evening paper anyhow. 
Rarely does one get an insight into a personality. A recent example 
would be the twenty-five-year-old architect who has received an 
Arts Council scholarship. Surely, a scholarship-winner, musician, 
actor and so on, a young man who must be bursting with talent and 
initiative, if not with genius, would, with more inspired interviewing, 
have come across at least one hundred per cent more colourfully, 
more three dimensionally than he did? Where is our reputed gift of 
colourful conversation? 

The interviewer must be and do so many things. He must be 
“down among the grass-roots, listening to the murmuring of the 
ant-heap’”—or he must at least give the impression that he has 
been there, and once there, could interpret that murmuring. He 
must not stand beside and outside his subject, interrupting and 
hurrying, giving the odd slap on the back, dismissing with con- 
descension or an embarrassed, over-hearty little eulogy; or, most 
painful of all, the trite ““Hope-we-have-you-here-again-sometime- 
and-good-luck-in-your-project’’ routine. He must infiltrate the 
character of the person interviewed, give us the distilled essence of 
his personality, or some flashing insight into a facet of his character 
which illumines the interview, and makes it worthwhile. Failing 
this, let him speak for himself. If he is interested in his subject, in 
his ideas, his own enthusiasm may carry the day lost by the inter- 
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viewer. For the ideal interview is composed of good material, 
endless enthusiasm, and a certain discipline. 

The Small World series (BBC Television) I mentioned last month. 
Reputed to have done more than anyone else to make television 
meaningful, Edward Murrow remains for me a stunning disappoint- 
ment. Are the characters interviewed—politicians, artists, musicians, 
journalists—so glittering and brilliant that this man, despite his 
reputation, is overwhelmed? Hardly. Yet to my eyes he remains 
uneasy, watchful rather than interested, anxious to say his closing 
words and be gone. 

Now a man who makes it all seem the easiest and most enjoyable 
thing in the world is Eamonn Andrews. Is there only one in Ireland, 
or will Radio Eireann soon produce another? What or who, I 
wonder, would over-awe Andrews? He is vital, alive; he is one of 
those interpenetrating interviewers who takes equal part with but 
does not impose himself on the interviewees. This is Your Life and 
What’s My Line? (BBC, TV) may not be regarded as interviewing 
programmes in the strictest sense, but an interviewer you need to 
be to conduct them. He not only puts the “unusual job-holders”’ 
at their ease, but he makes them temporarily part of his happy- 
family panel, and in the incredibly short time at his disposal he 
elicits something of their essential selves from each of these people. 

Through which medium does interviewing come across better, 
radio or television? Some will always give the decision in favour of 
television—‘‘It’s so interesting to see the faces’”—but at times I am 
not so sure. Radio has been called the “‘little visionless box,” but 
it has a vision all its own—aural vision, and how exciting and 
rewarding that can be. Our eyes are not confined to the distracting 
and often disappointing physical appearance of the mogul on the 
screen. We have instead the infinite spaces of the mind wherein to 
create the character who is being projected to us intellectually. 
And the resultant impression or picture is more likely to be true, 
undistorted by the tyranny of the flesh. The only drawback in this 
is that a great deal will depend on the quality and expressiveness 
of the voice—and voices often disappoint us too. 

Television can give us some wonderful experiences too, only how 
good an interviewee has to be to survive the cruel test of television! 
That the camera does not lie has been well rebutted for the cinema, 
but it is still true of television: nowhere is even the faintest trace of 
insincerity more obvious. For the viewer is a full partner in television: 
you cannot: hoodwink even the most moronic for long. But when it 
gets a good “‘subject” and a good interviewer, the medium comes 
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into its own. Interviewing is the ideal television programme, in 
which television’s most powerful weapon, intimacy, can be used in 
its fullest capacity. Just such a programme we had in Face to Face 
(BBC, TV, 4 March, 9.15), when Bertrand Russell was interviewed 
by John Freeman—interview par excellence. The very old and the 
very young are blessedly unself-conscious. They do not care what 
“‘people think.” They only care about what they themselves think, 
what they believe they know. What a really successful child interview 
or child recording would be like, we do not yet know—even The 
Pattern of Childhood, though a brave attempt, did not achieve it. 
But it was achieved with Bertrand Russell. Only an old man’s 
face, broken by the years into seams and lines of character, of 
experience, of indomitable vigour, could hold us entranced for 
three-quarters of an hour. He spoke with wisdom, sincerity and 
humour, without nostalgia or self-pity. He showed his hatred of 
fanaticism and cruelty, and this prophet of reason gave as his 
message to the world that “‘Love is wise, hatred is foolish.” The 
supreme achievement of reason, then, is to realise that the greatest 
truth in the world is charity. 


To love is all 

That you may do; 
To be worthy of love 
All you may be. 


John Freeman’s interviewing was so good as to rate as a model: 
he asked all the right questions, and none of the wrong ones. He 
did not wish to interpenetrate—he realised his subject could stand 
on his own. So he removed himself visually from the screen, allowing 
only a shoulder to appear now and again: a master-stroke, which 
turned a formal interview into an inspired “table talk in the great 
tradition, a spoken autobiography.” 

Impossible to review interviewing without discussing a different 
technique, applying chiefly to radio (though it can be used in a 
modified form on television also), which, apparently contradictorily, 
eliminates interviewer or commentator. A series of interviews are 
conducted on some subject with different people. Each talks at 
length, then the questions and some answers are removed by editing, 
and the remainder put together in some kind of form or order. 
Well done, this can result in a well defined, concerted yet exciting 
whole. This editing very often produces much more spentaneous- 
seeming results than a “live” interview, as witness the dreadful 
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failme of Slice of Life (BBC, TV, 20 January) which gave us a dark 
confusion that was almost chaotic. Judicious editing of types can 
create the same effect as a sonnet; all that is superficial and extraneous 
is cut away. Such an effect was achieved most notably in Crawley— 
New Town (1 December 1958, Home, 8 o’clock), The Talking Streets 
(from People Talking, recorded 27 October 1958 and repeated 12 
December) and, more recently, The Days of Our Year (BBC Home, 
series of four, beginning 1 February, 10.20). 

This last is a programme I would very much like to see done by 
Radio Eireann, taking the Dublin streets as a quarry from which 
to mine great riches—huge, rough chunks and tiny, perfectly 
faceted fragments of life. The Talking Streets was even more colourful, 
even more alive than Crawley, but also rather more confused. But 
the one great heart that is in all the world was there, pulsing away 
incorrigibly and indomitably in phrases such as: “The old ways 
are changing all right—but the great human things, the important 
things—they’re there, all the time, unchanged.” 


ANTOINETTE FORTUNE 
Belgrave Villa, Monkstown Avenue, Monkstown, Co. Dublin 


SACRED ART TODAY 


ERE are two highly interesting numbers of ART D’EGLISE! 
The later issue is of particular value as it is given over entirely 
to an article by Dom Frederic Debuyst entitled “‘The Present 
Problem of Sacred Art’ and inspired by the exhibitions of Brussels, 
Delft and Louvain, all held in the course of last year. As against 
the opinion expressed in the introduction to the Louvain catalogue 
that “‘the new religious art presents no problem”, Father Debuyst 
holds strongly that not merely is it a problem but that it is also an 
extremely complicated one which will take some centuries to solve. 
And in this Father Régamey, O.P., however much he may disagree 
as to the reasons and especially as to the solution, concurs with 
him. The article first examines, from a positive angle, the present 
situation of sacred art; then it formulates the problem in the light 
of the difficulties involved and finally sums up the prospects for 
the future. 
Not since the twelfth century has the West seen such an extensive 


1. ART D’EGLISE. No. 103. Civitas Dei. No. 105. Expositions de 1958. Bruges: 
Abbaye de Saint-André. 1958. 9/- each. 
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and intensive programme of church bhilding. In the one diocese 
of Cologne, for instance, some four hundred and fifty new churches 
can be counted: and the 1957 Maynooth exhibition gave some 
idea of the numerous and varied French projects for building and 
restoration. Especially in Germany and Switzerland there is, for 
the most part, no apparent relationship between the new style and 
those of former times. The general tendency has been to conform 
to the everyday architecture of the local surroundings and to 
depend mainly on the symbolic influence of the liturgy for the 
quality of sacredness. So, in the interior, altar, baptistry and pulpit 
are stressed ; and the porch and the belfry on the exterior. Decoration 
is taking on a new emphasis—especially stained glass—and aims 
more at creating an atmosphere than at iconography. It is Cardinal 
Lercaro who reminds us that the young people of today look for 
quite a different church “atmosphere” from that of their parents. 
And the number of young men and women who, “not as mere 
tourists”, spend their holidays visiting modern continental churches 
and taking part in the services is quite remarkable. (Dom Debuyst 
attributes this especially to the growing interest in the liturgy.) 
Here and there religious communities have gone the whole way— 
the Franciscans, for instance, at Orsay; the Dominicans of Lyons 
, with Le Corbusier; and, above all, the Benedictines of Saint John’s 
| Abbey, Minnesota. What is remarkable in this last instance is ‘‘the 
' spirit of collaboration which, in defiance of all obstacles, has been 
| established between a celebrated architect (Marcel Breuer of Unesco 
fame) and a great monastic community where of necessity all ages 
and all tastes rub shoulders’’. But Dom Debuyst does not share the 
late Father Couturier’s enthusiasm for employing “‘profane”’ artists 
when they are really great. He holds they must needs fail in express- 
ing the inner Teality of the Christian mysteries; and he places his 
, hope rather in lesser artists who have, however, the technical 
ability to express the faith and spirituality that is in them. 

In formulating the problem as he sees it, Dom Debuyst first 
makes it very clear indeed that his mistrust of the non-believing 
artist does not drive him into the arms of “Saint Sulpice’’. He 
regards the ““mammoth permanence”’ of commercial repository art 
and of commercial repository architecture—the latter less obviously 
decadent perhaps but in fact far more damaging—as a vast obstacle 
to the development of any new genuine sacred art. His questioning 
concerns rather the deficiencies in contemporary sacred art itself. 
Briefly analysing the impact of the evolutionary idea and of the 
machine on western civilisation, the traces these deficiencies to the 
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gulf that widened in the nineteenth century, as never before, between 
a true living art on the one hand and academic art and the utilitar- 
janism of the public on the other. The public ended by judging even 
Millet’s work subversive; and the true artist retired into a fictitious 
world largely divorced from human values where form, as against 
content, became more and more important. After a half-century of 
vicissitudes society today is once more slowly bridging the chasm 
between itself and the plastic arts—to the advantage of both; 
but architecture remains relatively rootless and vague. (He places— 
surely somewhat exaggeratedly—much of the blame on the influence 
of Malraux.) And until this is remedied, no art—profane or sacred 
—can flourish. 

In his efforts, finally, at a prognosis Dom Debuyst sees no solution 
in the efforts to develop a Christian art by returning to forms of 
work, of social life and of ‘“‘Christian” politics which are simply 
valid no longer. Nor will he admit that there exists today asacred 
art just because we can point to a small selection of what is really 
good—Rouault, for instance, Manessier, Le Corbusier (at 
Ronchamp). The Christian soil that would nourish a complete 
corpus of sacred art is just lacking—and will be for centuries. 
Where it exists as, let us suppose, in religious communities, the 
humanistic side may be underdeveloped—at least as far as any 
adequate understanding of art goes. For it is almost certain in 
practice, he reckons, that the “‘repository”’ group will be numerically 
the strongest. So as a necessary preliminary to any valid sacred art 
movement of importance, Dom Debuyst demands the fulfilling of 
two conditions: (1) that a genuinely deep understanding be brought 
about between what Cardinal Lercaro calls the “three pillars of 
church art”—the clergy, the faithful and the artists, and (2) that 
the general situation of art and particularly of architecture show a 
minimum of human validity. ““Those two conditions seem as yet 
impossible of fulfilment’. 

The one bright gleam he perceives in this very dark sky is the 
growing depth and universality of the liturgical movement, since 
the liturgy, if considered at all as an organic whole, offers to the 
Christian community a world that is complete both humanly and 
theologically speaking. The success of Swiss church architecture he 
attributes to the marked accord between pastors, people and 
architects based on a liturgical inspiration. And he alludes to both 
Mediator Dei and the Instruction on Sacred Art to support his 
contention. Some hope also he sees in the awakened interest in 
architecture that escaped the sterilising western nineteenth century 
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influence—Japanese and Nordic architectures in particular. But all 
will be useless, he feels, until we recover in its entirety the true 
meaning of “‘the house of God”’. 

That this meaning is still, alas! far from being recovered is only 
too evident from many of the illustrations in the earlier issue of 
ART D’EGLISE which is devoted to the Vatican church and pavilion 
in the Brussels exhibition. In an introductory article the Editor, 
Dom Samuel Stehmann, defends his dedication of an issue to the 
illustration of works some of which are only too obviously lacking 
in quality. Like his collaborator Dom Debuyst, he “‘is pleased to see 
sacred art coming alive anew, if only as a problem”. Regular stock- 
taking in such a situation he regards as of paramount importance. 
And one can only agree with him that in the Vatican pavilion, as in 
many of the others, the visitor was confronted with “outstanding 
questions rather than peremptory answers’. Be that as it may, it 
must still be a matter of regret that the exhibition church was 
architecturally inferior to so many of the pavilions. The modern 
idiom was just not assimilated, with the result that the average 
visitor probably departed with his prejudices against contemporary 
architecture intensified, while the visitor conversant with the work 
of the best European church architects could only sorrowfully 
ruminate as to why such a magnificent position facing the heavy 
materialism of the Russians was not more effectively utilised. 
Im medio stat virtus is in architecture—sacred no less than profane 
—a very questionable adage. Surely the Church of Corpus Christi 
Mysticum and Mediator Dei should have been daringly and 
exultantly built in the open and not sheltered behind towering walls. 
On the credit side the Blessed Sacrament chapel was good in spite 
of its leaning to the melodramatic; and the sculptures, vestments 
and sacred vessels were in great part excellent. 

As a practical conclusion may we urge that readers of THE 
FURROW become subscribers to ART D‘EGLISE for the not exorbitant 
sum of thirty-six shillings a year. For seminaries it is just a necessity. 
Any Irish bookseller will order it; or a cheque for that amount can 
besent direct to the Abbaye Saint-André, Bruges. The main articles 
are translated into English. Perhaps the Editor will not take it amiss 
if we also suggest that an English speaker check his translations. 
The English preposition can present a greater problem than even 


contemporary sacred art! 
DONAL O’SULLIVAN 


Saint Mary’s, Emo, Portarlington, Leix 
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The following is the text of the address delivered by Pope 
John XXIII to the Lenten preachers of Rome (L’OSSERVATORE 
ROMANO, 12 February 1959). 

The translation, from the Italian, is by Father Patrick J. 
Muldoon. 


ELOVED SONS, the Lord multiplies, to the joy and en- 
couragement of all, occasions of consolation for Our spirit 
in a succession of opportunities which lend greater confidence 
to the words of the Father for his sons. 

A few days ago, in the Church of the Passionist Fathers, SS. 
Giovanni e Paolo, We received a distinguished gathering of the 
pastors of Rome assembled under the presidency of the Cardinal- 
Vicar and the two Vice-Gerents, and We are happy to state again 
in your presence that this meeting brought delight to Our heart. 

It is a particular joy to Us at the beginning of Lent to speak a 
word of welcome to you who have been chosen for the customary 
task of preaching a more intensive course in sacred doctrine in 
preparation for Easter, and to speak the same word of welcome, 
with sentiments equally cordial, to your assistants in the work of 
the pastoral care of souls. 

At every period in the priest’s life his voice is blessed and effective, 
but in youth and in the vigour of maturity it acquires a special 
efficacy. We are all preachers, but we must at the same time be 
“non auditores tantum, sed factores verbi”: that is to say, not just 
mechanical hearers and deliverers but living witnesses to this 
divine teaching (James 2: 23). 

How happily the Catholic Epistle of St. James expresses admon- 
itions that are full of wisdom and appropriate to this occasion, 
admonitions whose effect is to unite in the same person those 
qualities which make the holy priesthood an instrument of true, 
persuasive force. 

The eloquence associated with the impressive exposition of the 
pastoral virtues of the preacher is by far the most noble and 
illustrious that can be expected of an ecclesiastic. Saint Peter Damian 
pays a twofold tribute to the son of the sanctuary, of whom it is 
demanded—the words are his—‘‘ut sententiis spiritualis doctrinae 
exuberet et religiosae vitae splendore coruscet’’: that he should be 
steeped in spiritual learning and ablaze with holiness (Lib. VIII 
of the Letter to Cinthius). 

This union of these two qualities is now more than ever necessary, 
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since holiness of life must diffuse its light throughout the study of 
both sacred and secular learning; and indeed the example of 
shining virtue is of much greater value than the most profound 
crudition or the most graceful and polished eloquence. 

If we go back further to listen to the Fathers of the Church, how 
true is the declaration of Saint Gregory in his thirtieth homily on 
the Gospel: “Otiosus est sermo docentis si praebere non valet 
incendium amoris.”’ And that other observation, which follows on 
the same page, and which is just as vivid and profound: “‘Si intus 
non sit qui doceat, doctoris lingua externis in vacuum laborat!” 
(In Ey. n. 3-5). 

So much—we repeat it willingly—by way of introduction and 
greeting. 


The complex of circumstances which surround Our poor life 
and yours—the life of the new Bishop of Rome and that of his 
assistants in the sacred ministry—makes the heart open to a great 
hope and to an even greater joy. 

This applying of yourselves to the serious task of preaching 
sacred doctrine, that is, to the building up of the Christian people, 
disposes particular graces to the strengthening and profit of the 
whole religious structure which is the diocese. 

Allow Us to put before you some brief considerations about the 
direction and significance of the ministry of the word. The sacred 
time of Lent makes them more excellent and opportune. They 
concern the whole complex of your preaching to the faithful, 
verbo et exemplo. 

We live in times of confusion and distress, of situations that are 
not infrequently tangled, of aberrations that are become powerful 
and overweening in the current of human relations (even between 
Christians) in civil affairs. 

The practice of preaching, when placed at the service of priestly 
action, may be designated by the threefold note of wisdom, 
simplicity and charity. 


1. WISDOM 


Wisdom finds its expression in the careful selection of themes 
for preaching, whether this be the ordinary, year-round preaching 
of homilies and instructions or occasional preaching, that is, 
preaching which is appropriate to Lent and to preparation for the 
greater feasts of the liturgical calendar. 
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Our first efforts at encouraging the progress of the religious life 
of Rome have resulted in an increased activity of preaching in the 
churches, institutes and religious sodalities, and in gatherings of 
the faithful that are sometimes more, sometimes less, consoling. 
But it may happen that a certain lack of continuity in the preaching 


‘programme will cause this or that aspect of doctrine to receive less 


emphasis, with the result that there is not a complete adherence to 
the general programme of teaching the whole of revealed truth. 
An appropriate and well-planned campaign will make this aim 
one of the many excellent fruits which the approaching Roman 
Synod promises. 

The temptation exists to make use of poetry and literature to 
provide pleasing arguments, or else to devote oneself to apologetics 
and perhaps to waste time on antiquated discussion without taking 
into account the sometimes frightening needs of the present time 
and the advances of pastoral experience. 

Let us insist: the people demand of us the substantial bread of 
truth. Let us not give them essays or disquisitions which may be 
more or less edifying but which do not make a profound impression 
on their souls. 

Some of these themes are of special importance and weight, such 
as: the notion of sin and punishment; reddere unicuique suum; 
public and private worship; the sanctification of feasts; the sacred 
obligations of marriage; the education of children; respect for the 
human person; and all this set forth not with a show of empty 
learning but with bold and impressive strokes of heavenly teaching. 

The ideal consists in knowing how best to put the doctrine in 
perspective, in due proportion, to omit nothing, and to adapt all 
to the growth of solid intellectual formation. 

At the first appearance of the priest and after his first few words, 
the faithful—We mean those of them who, in addition to their 
duties of worship and of piety, do not forget that other equally 
serious duty of religious instruction—perceive immediately both 
the remote and recent stages of the preacher’s preparation, the 
appositeness of the subject chosen and his ability to expound it, 
so that he must not leave the impression that his conclusions stand 
alone, independently of the premises. 

The heavy obligation that weighs upon the conscience of the 
priest who preaches, causing him to tremble, is strongly stated in 
these words of St. Isidore, “‘Sicut in numismate metallorum figura 
et pondus requiritur, ita in omni doctore ecclesiastico videatur quid 
doceat et quomodo vivat!” 
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266 THE FURROW 
2. SIMPLICITY 


Simplicity is the great gift of the preacher, opening the surest 
way to touch the depths of the conscience. Simplicity does not 
imply talking at random (or a braccia, as they say in Rome): it 
requires the preparation of prayer and study. It is the nice directing 
of one’s thoughts towards the purpose to be attained; it is the 
measuring of the time at one’s disposal against the instruction of the 
faithful, not against the pleasure of hearing oneself. Simplicity is 
not preoccupied with the desire to give a fine display nor with 
turning a finished phrase that will excite applause; rather it causes 
one to eschew everything that might impede the motion of grace in 
souls. 

Remember how Saint Bernard says that he prefers to hear the 
preacher “‘qui non sibi plausum, sed mihi planctum moveat’’ (Sermo 
59 in Cant. Cant.). 

Let us recall the great apostles of history, the saintly preachers 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, men who aroused 
enthusiasm not by means of the formulae of speculative philosophy, 
of abstractions and profundities, but by the clear, direct, apt and 
vibrant exposition of the divine teaching. 


3. CHARITY 


Is it necessary to repeat that we, too, must be convinced apostles 
of charity? and, We would add, that we must be stubbornly true 
to this ideal, above all in tempore iracundiae? Yes, Beloved Sons, 
love is the motto of the good preacher, love in word, in exposition, 
in discussion, in method of approach, in the singling out of errors 
and mistakes. 

“Si amatis Deum’’—thus Saint Augustine—“‘rapite omnes ad 
amorem Dei; rapite quos potestis; hortando, portando, rogando, 
disputando, rationem reddendo cum mansuetudine, cum lenitate” 
(Narr. in Ps. 33, sermo 2, 6). 

There is no surer and no finer ground for tribute to a sacred 
orator than that souls are constrained to recognise: “He is in 
truth the image of the good Jesus. He is His disciple and worthy of 
veneration, mitis et humilis corde.” 

Thus it has been with the most distinguished priests in the history 
of every diocese and of every religious community, from the most 
ancient to the most recent. We recall with emotion the many, many 
whom We Ourselves have encountered along the road of life. 
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The accustomed silence of the assembly, the thoughtful self- 
abasement of the congregation, and then the approach of the people 
to the confessional—these things are the real tribute to an ecclesiastic. 

But love progresses pari passu with the truth. Do not be afraid 
then to proclaim again this year that we are arrived at the days of 
salvation, at the days of penance and of the discipline of the internal 
and external senses. Proclaim this message in terms that are restrained 
but unequivocal, as Jesus proclaimed it to his times and to his 
people. 

We are preparing ourselves for the contemplation of the Passion 
and Death of Christ and of the sorrows of her who is His Mother 
and ours, blessed and dear to us. 

Christianity without the cross, without suffering, without the 
assaults of the evil one, is not and could not be comprehensible. 
But suffering, of what kind soever, becomes endurable by means of 
the gift of love given and received. Let us remind ourselves of this 
truth and teach it to the faithful so that they will not forget. 
Suffering, when it is sanctified by love, brings souls ever nearer 
the foretaste of intimate life with Christ, that vivere summe Deo in 
Christo Jesu of which the reflection is the entire life of His Church, 
uuffering indeed and trammelled and sometimes persecuted but 
maining ever active, noble and triumphant. 


To conclude by way of summing up this conversation of the 
Father with his sons, We wish you to keep before you this programme 
in your proximate, and indeed in your every course of preaching: 
—God has called us not to confuse or constrain men’s consciences 
but to enlighten them; 

—He has called us to speak with the same simplicity that we find 
in the statement of the articles of the Apostles’ Creed, not to 
obscure the explanation nor to flatter our hearers; 

—He has called us to renew our brethren, not to frighten them. 
Thus may He with His grace assist us, the Blessed Jesus, Who 
is gaudium et pax in Spiritu Sancto. Amen. 
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La Nouvelle Eve II and III. Bulletin de 
la Société Francaise d’Etudes 
Mariales. Paris: Lethiellieux. Price 
1,000 francs each volume. 

Stnce 1954 the French Society of 

Marian Studies has been engaged on 

a study of the theme: Mary, the New 

Eve. A team of brilliant theologians 

and scripture scholars has investigated 

the biblical and traditional foundations 

for. the parallel Eve: Mary with a 

view to defining more exactly its uses 

in theological argument. The two 
volumes here reviewed, the second and 
third devoted to the theme, present the 

papers read at the 1955 and 1956 

sessions of the society. They are to be 

followed by a fourth and final volume 

(promised for 1958) drawing together 

the result of the whole series of 

researches in a doctrinal synthesis and 
indicating some applications of the 

New Eve doctrine to the spiritual life. 
Few conceptions have enjoyed more 

widespread popularity in the history 

of Marian theology than this one of 

Mary as the Virgin who, by her faith 

and obedience, undoes the evil for 

which Eve, the disobedient virgin, was 
responsible. Suggested already in the 

Old Testament and deftly though 

unobtrusively woven by Saint John 

into the texture of his Gospel, the idea 
is taken up by the primitive Church 
and soon emerges as central to Mary’s 
role in the plan of salvation. Saint 
Irenaeus plays a decisive part, already 
in the second century announcing with 
unexpected clarity and force the 
principle that as Eve was the cause of 
death and punishment, so Mary is the 
cause of life and salvation for the 
human race. Other follow in his 
footsteps and the parelielism becomes 
a commonplace, so that Newman, in 
his famous Letter to Pusey is able to 
write: “What is the great rudimental 
teaching? I mean the prima facie view 
of her (Mary’s) person and office, the 
broad outline laid down of her, the 
aspect under which she comes to us, 
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in the writings of the Fathers. She is 
the Second Eve”. Yet centuries pas 
before the insight of Saint Irenaeus js 
notably deepened. It may indeed bk 
said that the principie enuntiated by 
him never quite fulfils its promise, 
despite the fact that it is immediately 
and almost universally accepted and 
exploited. The Eve:Mary parallel 
never failed to commend itself, yet 
its attraction, not merely for preachers, 
who delighted in it, but also for 
theologians, was often the attraction 
of a literary theme lending itself to 
numerous variations, rather than that 
of a theological Jocus providing sure 
guidance concerning revealed truth. 
An understandable consequence of 
this has been a certain wariness and 
even suspicion of the New Eve idea; 
a theme which seemed to imply in so 
facile a manner so many major 
Marian doctrines and had, moreover, 
the dubious advantage of divers 
application according as one chose to 
draw the comparison or point the 
contrast between Eve and Mary 
naturally seemed to many to hav 
little place in serious theological 
discussion. 

The true application of the parallel 
is however determined in its main 
outlines by tradition and its value, 
within limits, has been vindicated. 
In recent times the theme has come to 
occupy a rather important place in the 
official documents of the Magisterium. 
What is still not clear, however, is 
whether the Eve: Mary parallel is an 
independent theological source for an 
understanding of Mary’s place in the 
plan of redemption or is rather 4 
secondary and derived theme, a con- 
sequence of the divine maternity and 
of the doctrine, otherwise known to us 
from revelation, of Mary’s association 
with Christ in the work of redemption. 
Is there a principle embodied it 
revelation which states: As Eve was to 
Adam in the opening act of the drama 
of human salvation, so Mary is to 
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Christ in the winning of redemption? 
This is the basic probiem at issue in 
the various studies presented in these 
two volumes, and its examination 
leads the contributors over a wide 
field. There are papers on the New 
Eve in the Old and New Testaments; 
on contemporary exegesis of Genesis 
3:15; on the Pauline and Thomistic 
doctrine of the New Adam; on the 
New Eve doctrine in eastern and 
western tradition and in contemporary 
theology. Particularly interesting are 
two papers on the New Eve in the 
teaching of Scheeben and Newman. 

The final results of these various 
studies will be presented in the fourth 
volume of the New Eve series. Indica- 
tions from volumes 2 and 3 are that 
the summing-up, while emphasising 
the permanent value of the New Eve 
theme, particularly for its synthetic 
possibilities and the light it sheds on 
the unity and historical continuity of 
the divine plan of salvation from the 
original creation of man onwards, will 
sound a note of caution and call for a 
more vigorously scientific method in 
basing mariological positions on the 
Eve: Mary relationship. 

KEVIN McNAMARA 

Maynooth 


The Catholic Church in the Modern 
World. E. E. Y. Hales. London: 
Burns and Oates. 1958. Pp. 332. 
Price 30/-. 

InN his preface Mr. Hales says: ‘‘What 

is attempted in this book is to look at 

the life of the Church in the last two 
centuries, as a whole, in order that we 

May understand what it was she was 

struggling for, what her influence was, 

and why she acted in a certain recog- 
nisable way in her social and political 
relations”. It may be said at once that 

Mr. Hales succeeds in this attempt. 
Since the life of the Church is most 

frequently apparent to the world in 

her relations with the State—whether 
they be relations of peace or of discord 

—a great part of the book is taken up 
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with an account of these relations. 
Nevertheless, they do not, by any 
means, constitute the whole visible 
‘ife of the Church in the two centuries 
surveyed, and, therefore, Mr. Hales has 
had to deai with such events as the 
condemnation of Modernism and of 
‘‘Americanism” by Saint Pius X and 
with the Social Encycticals of Leo XIII 
and Pius XI. 

But the rise in the modern period of 
political philosophies which claim for 
the State not merely independence in 
its own sphere but supremacy in all 
things has forced upon the Church a 
struggle with the secular power which 
has focussed a great deal of world 
attention on itself. Nor was it only the 
revolutionary movements of the period 
—the French Revolution, the Italian 
Risorgimento, the Fascist, Nazi and 
Communist tyrannies—that disputed 
the Church’s rights in such matters as 
Marriage, Education, appointments of 
bishops and so on. These were pre- 
ceded by and were, in many cases, the 
results of conservative monarchical 
regimes which made precisely the same 
claim to what Mr. Hales describes as 
the omnicompetence of the State. 

The author’s treatment of these 
struggles is scrupulously fair; his 
honesty and courage in dealing with 
Fascism and with the Church’s attempt 
to find a modus vivendi with Mussolini 
are especially deserving of praise. It is 
a hopeful sign that post-war hysteria is 
on the wane, when a historian, in a 
book published both in the U.S.A. 
and in England, can discuss calmly 
the reasons which led both the Italian 
King and Pius XI to see in Mussolini 
and his Fascisti the lesser of two evils. 
The Pope’s ceaseless and courageous 
opposition to the Dictator’s invasions 
of the rights of the family, the indivi- 
dual and the Church is seen as all the 
more heroic when we recall that Mus- 
solini was, in fact, the only effective 
opponent in Italy of the supreme evil, 
Communism. Mr. Hales says that 
Pius XI and Mussolini shared the 
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quality of political realism, and it is to 
this realism and to the uneasy alliance 
to which it led that we owe the Lateran 
and the Italian Concordat. 

With a like clarity and justice, Mr. 
Hales deals with Church-State relations 
in other European countries, in the 
Americas and in the various countries 
of the British Commonwealth. It is, 
however, typical of his realisation of 
the essentially spiritual nature of the 
Church’s mission in the world that he 
deais appreciatively and at length with 
the Missionary contribution of the 
Irish emigrants and their priests in the 
U.S.A. and especially in British 
possessions. Irish Missionaries will 
agree with his modest claim for 
Britain that in her colonies “‘the policy 
of non-interference was not without 
advantage to the Church”; indeed, 
most Irish Missionaries would accord 
a more generous salute to the passing 
race of British colonial administrators. 

The book has been written in a style 
refreshingly simple and free from the 
evidence of a too obtrusive schoiar- 
ship; nevertheless, the scholarship is 


there and it is a work that will be | 


helpful not only to the general reader 
but to the professional historian. Its 
usefulness is greatly increased by a 
Bibliographical Guide and an exhaus- 
tive Index. 

GERARD J. CUNNANE 
Yola, N. Nigeria 


B’fhiu an Braon Fola. Séamus O 
Maoileoin. Baile Atha Cliath: Sair- 
séal agus Dill. Luach 10/6. 

Ni hiondual go dtugtar tus molta do 

fhoilsitheoiri leabhair ach sin é mar 

is mian liom a dhéanamh le B’fhiu an 

Braon Fola, arae is ri-bhrea an 

leabhar é 6 bhaobh clé agus ceangal 

agus crot (mura n-dirmhimid na 
figidiri ar an gclidach—cuid acu an- 
chosui! ie hIndiachai Dearga). Ar an 
gcaoi sin, fearacht méran de leabhra 
na linne seo, ta sé ché maith leis na 

foilseachdin is fearr até ag imeacht i 

dteanga ar bith. 
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Ach an giota beathaisnéise ar 
bhfuil an leabhar bunaithe, ta sé go 
han-mhaith freisin. Go deimhin féin, 
nior fhéad mé i leigean uaim 6n uaira 
théig mé i mo ldimh f, chorraigh an 
inseacht ché mor sin mé. Cuireann an 
t-udar sios go paiteanta ar an mbaint 
a bhi aige féin agus ag a mhuintir leis 
an ngluaiseacht ndisiunta. Feabhsafonn 
on scéal cuid mhaith 6n am go bhfagh- 
ann an Maoileonach é féin i ngéibh. 
eann i Sasana tar éis 1916. Déanan 
oifigeach feasa faoi Mbhjichedl 6 
Coiledin de, gabhann sé ainm bréige 
chuige, agus as sin amach go deire an 
chogaidh bhi cineal saoil dubalta aige 
i gcathair Chorcai agus mar bhall de 
cholin an-ghniomhach in Oirthear 
Luimni. Bhios ar cipini agus mé ag 
léamh faoi na heachtraf éagsula a 
bhain dé, go hairid an cuntas ar na 
luiochdin ag Droimcaoin agus ag 
Leacht Ui Cheallaigh. Déarfainn go 
bhfuil anseo inseacht ché cruinn, ché 
beoga agus ché daonnachtuil ar an 
gcogadh amuigh ar an tuaith agus a 
scriobhadh go nuige seo né a scriofar. 

Molfar an leabhar go hard mar sin 
agus is céir é mholadh. Ag an am 
gcéanna ni thdgfaidh Séamus 6 
Maoileoin orm é ma deirim leis gur 
thrua liom nar fhag sé ar lar cuid de 
na tagartai até aige. Bhi saghas frith- 
chiéireachais in Eirinn 6 aimsir m 
bhFinini agus aimsir na scoilte faoi 
Pharnell, a rinne, diobhail. Aibhéd 
agus mi-thuiscint até mar bhun len 
14n de. Chionn tu anseo é: mathair an 
udair ag guidhe ar son sagairt “a 
dunmharbhaiodh ag easpaig ghallda 
na hfBireann”, agus Micheal 0 
Coiledin, mds cruinn do chuimhne an 
udair, ag ra nar scrupall leis Easpag 
Chorcai a lamhach da leighfeadh ni 
poiliticeoiri dhé é. Fagann an saghas 
sin cainte a lan as an direamh. Ta & 
mi-réasunta inti féin agus b’fhearr sin 
go léir da huireasbhaidh. 

An teideal, a bheir duishlan Dhomh- 
naill Ui Chonaill, an ni is mi-shasula 
agus is mi-fheiliinai, mar pé rud 4 
chruthafonn an leabhar, ni chruthafonn 
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sé aon ni faoi fhiuntas dhoirteadh fola. 
Ar aon chuma ni bheifi ag suil le 
cruthunas den tsort sin ina leithéid seo 


de leabhar. 
LEON O BROIN 
Baile Atha Cliath 


Les voies de Dieu. La vie religieuse 
et les instituts seculiers. J. Perinelle, 
O.P. (Preface de Son Eminence le 
Cardinal Feitin.) Editions du Cerf. 
Paris. 1956. 

FATHER PERINELLE has spent the 

greater part of his priestly life working 

for the youth of France. There are few 

French priests who understand the 

adolescent mentality better than he 

does; he can talk to them in their own 
language with perfect sympathy and 
with a true sense of their psychology. 

His verdict on post-war French youth 

is that they are essentially realist, 

rejecting conventional formalism and 
all cadres which do not correspond to 
the exigencies of present day life. Their 
spirituality as Christians is marked by 
their interest in the doctrine of the 

Mystical Body, their missionary zeal, 

their desire for participation in the 

liturgy and their love for the scriptures. 
It is Father Perinelle’s object in 

Les Voies de Dieu to present to this 

youth the ideal of the religious life 

not merely as it is organised in the 
great religious orders and congrega- 
tions but also in the secular institutes. 

An introductory section deals with the 

fundamental notion of a life con- 

secrated to Christ and Christ’s service. 

He shows what a vocation really is and 

the demands it makes on the one whom 

God calls to His service. After some 

remarkable chapters on the virtues of 

faith, charity and religion the author 
treats of the nineteenth chapter of 

Saint Matthew’s Gospel where Christ 

announced the evangelical counsels of 

poverty, chastity and obedience. His 
treatment of the three vows of religion 
is both traditional and new; the latest 
papal teaching on the subject is 
incorporated and explained. Indeed 
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the chapter on chastity is an excellent 
commentary on Pope Pius XjII’s 
Sacra Virginitas. 

Already Les voies de Dieu has been 
translated into English. This should 
help to introduce it to the large public 
which it certainly deserves. It would be 
hard to imagine a better book on the 
religious life, on what it means and 
how it should be lived. 


FREDERICK M. JONES 
Galway 


Breifne: Journal of the  Breifne 
Historical Society. Vol. J, No. I. 
1958. Pp. 84. Annual membership 
fee 21/-. 

THE first issue of BREIFNE has appeared 

in modest dress and without fanfares, 

but the standing of its contributors— 
not to mention the quality of their 
writing—is an indication that it will 
be a notable addition to the ever- 
growing ranks of the periodicals 
devoted to local history. It is indeed a 
favoured region from the historical 
point of view which can call to its aid 
two such eminent “exiles” among Irish 
historians as Cavan’s Philip O’Connell 
and Leitrim’s Canice Mooney, and in 
the present number both have answered 
the call of their common Breifne 
motherland with notable contributions. 
From the neighbouring Clogher society 
have come two of the hardest working 
exponents of local history in the whole 
country, Father Padraig O Gallachair 
and Séamus O Mordha, who show by 
their choice of subjects that the local 
historian, far from being addicted to 
parochialism, can even be supre- 

diocesan. The journal too, as befits a 

new publication, has produced the 

nucleus of a team of local writers 
from among the clergy and teachers of 

Breifne. They provide the surest sign 

that the journal has come to stay. 

We notice from the membership list 
that Cumann Seanchais Bhreifne has 
slightly over 120 members, of whom 
nearly 50 are priests of the diocese of 
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Kilmore. The Protestant clergy of the 
diocese have also a very creditable 
representation. There is obviously, 
however, still plenty of room for an 
increase of membership among the 
priests of Kilmore, not to speak of the 
priests and laity everywhere with 
Breifne affiliations. Father Francis 
McKiernan, Saint Patrick’s College, 
Cavan is secretary of the society as 
well as editor-in-chief of its journal, 
and to him and his three fellow- 
workers the highest praise is due for 
a splendid first issue, bound strongly, 
if hardly artistically, and printed in the 
distinctive type-face of R.& S. Printers, 
Monaghan. 
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TOMAS 0 FIAICH 


Le zele de la Maison de Dieu. 
Restauration, Décoration, Amén- 
agement, Ameublement de nos 
Eglises. Chanoine R. Duret. Paris: 
P. Lethielleux. 1957. Pp. 102. n.p.g. 

Tue author of this book deplores in 

turn academic art, commercial pro- 

ductions and modern exaggerations in 
churches. He advocates a return to ‘“‘an 
art that should be sound, vigorous, 

original, powerful and above ll, 

religious”. (p. 44.) Admirable prin- 

ciples, but the pictures, statues and 
other objects which he proposes, 
could hardly be considered an improve- 
ment on the commercial productions 
which he describes so unpleasantly 

(p. 39), or on the exagération moderne. 

Chanoine Duret asks his readers to 

believe that he is not an enemy of 

modern art (p. 49). But indeed, he 
would seem to be almost completely 
unaware of the large-scale construction 
and restoration of churches which has 
taken place in France and elsewhere on 
the continent since the war. There are 
some references (unfavourable) to 

Vence and Assy, but these references 

come as a surprise, as the book gives 

a general impression of dating from 

the late twenties. The whole tone of 

the author, and the exclusive choice 
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of rather out-of-date illustrations 
contribute to this impression. 
Chanoine Duret gives some sound 
advice on the restoration of antique 
statues and frescoes. He considers that 
restoration should be attempted only 
when the general effect is in danger of 
being impaired, and wisely points out 
that expert advice should always be 
taken on restoration. There are some 
useful hints on the maintenance of 
church buildings, and a chapter is 
devoted to the provisions of French 
civil law regarding churches. 
BENEDICT TUTTY 
Glenstal Abbey 


Three Cardinals. E. E. Reynolds. 
Dublin: Burns and Oates. Pp. 278. 
Price 25/-. 

Three Cardinals is not simply the story 

of Wiseman, Manning and Newman. 

It is the history of the Catholic Church 

in England in the nineteenth century, 

a Church slowly emerging from the 

catacombs after the Relief Acts of 

1778 and 1791 had given to Catholics 

freedom of worship. Mr. Reynolds’s 

book is most interesting and will be 
enlightening for many of us of the 
younger generation. 

To Wiseman, the son of Irish 
Catholic parents, as first Cardinal- 
Archbishop, fell the task of leading 
the Catholic Church in England to 
take its place in the national life, and 
also in the wider life of the Church in 
the world. His courage may have 
made him over-optimistic (as the 
subsequent number of conversions 
seems to have proved), but his con- 
fidence was an inspiration to all who 
worked with him against the old 
restrictions. 

Wiseman was succeeded by Manning, 
whose outstanding characteristic was 
his will-power, and whose selflessness 
the author is careful to defend. The 
Cardinal’s effort to provide schools 
and institutions for poor children is 
only one aspect of his great work for 
social justice, a work inspired by his 
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intense devotion to the Church, and 
expounded by Leo XIII in Rerum 
Novarum. 

“In the rise and revival of Catholic 
Faith in England, there is no one whose 
name will stand out in history with so 
great a prominence”. Thus did Mann- 
ing write to Rome about Newman, 
the third and most lovable of the 
“Three Cardinals”. Here Newman’s 
disappointments are listed once more: 
the University question, the English 
translation of the Bible, the Oratory 
at Oxford, and others. But his 
reputation is now world-wide, and 
Karl Adam has linked his name with 
Origen, Augustine and Aquinas. 

This story of three of England’s 
greatest priests makes highly interest- 
ing reading. 

MICHAEL L. WALSH 
All Hallows, Dublin 


The Practice of the Rule. Louis Colin, 
C.SS.R. Cork: Mercier Press. 1958. 
Pp. 250. Price 21/-. 

Guidance in Spiritual Direction. Rev. 
Charles Hugo Doyle. Cork: Mercier 
Press. 1958. Pp. 301. Price 21/-. 

THE teaching and spirit of religious 

founders is nowhere to be found more 

surely than in the Holy Rule which 
they have left as a legacy to their 
disciples. Hence the need and impor- 
tance for each religious of venerating 
and studying the rule of his Order. 

The fervour, fertility, and longevity 

of the Order are thus assured. 

This volume, in the words of the 
author, is an attempt to “supply a 
complete and precise synthesis of the 
tule—its nature, its necessity, its 
enemies, its development, its preroga- 
tives”. It includes a thorough examina- 
tion of the problem which faces so 
many religious today: to what extent 
ifany, may one allow one’s legitimate 
duties to interfere with perfect fulfil- 
ment of the ordinances of the rule. 
Modern conditions must be met by 
an adaptation which will bring no 
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diminution of fidelity to one’s religious 
profession. 

Father Colin quotes frequently— 
perhaps too frequently—from a wide 
range of spiritual writers in support of 
a wholehearted fidelity to the rule. 

Saint Pius X once told a group of 
cardinals that the most necessary 
thing of all is “for every parish to 
possess a group of laymen who will 
be at the same time virtuous, en- 
lightened, resolute and truly apostolic’’. 
To this end Father Doyle makes a very 
strong appeal for directors who will 
be both willing and able to undertake 
the spiritual guidance of their flocks. 
His purpose is “to interest more 
priests in becoming spiritual directors 
in the full sense of the word, and at 
the same time to provide, in as 
logical and simple a manner as 
possible, fundamental rules in spiritual 
guidance as found in the writings of 
the great masters of the spiritual life’. 
The treatment sometimes resembles 
that of a handbook—the divisions, 
headings and points make for clarity 
but not for easy reading. The book 
will prove helpful for those whose 
study of ascetical theology has been 
omitted or curtailed. 

AUGUSTINE O’SULLIVAN 
Glenstal Abbey 


Realities. (Significant Writing from the 
Catholic Press.) Edited by Dan 
Herr and Clem Lane. Milwaukee: 
The Bruce Publishing Company. 
Pp. 296. Price $3.95. 

THE co-editors of this book are both 

seasoned journalists; Dan Herr is 

President of the Thomas More 

Association, and Clem Lane is City 

Editor for the CHICAGO DAILY NEWS. 

When asked to edit this anthology, 

they received this general instruction: 

“To assemble from American Catholic 

publications non-fiction materials (ap- 

pearing since 1950) worthy of inclusion 
in a permanent collection’. The 
editors of the Catholic magazines and 
newspapers were asked to submit 
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suitable material from their publica- 
tions, and from the “avalanche” of 
material which poured in, twenty-five 
articles were finally selected. This book 
consists of these twenty-five articles, 
and is rounded off by a thirteen page 
section giving short biographical notes 
on the authors. 

Realities is described in the blurb as 
an exciting book. I should hardly 
describe it as exciting, but it is a very 
earnest book. The humble sincerity of 
American Catholicism glows from 
every page, and few of these pages are 
dull reading. The subjects range from 
mental illness, sex, academic freedom, 
atomic energy and religious art to 
liturgy, politics and the labour move- 
ment. There is an extremely good 
article on “Literature and Censorship” 
by a Jesuit theologian and a first- 
person story by the Bishop of Carolina 
on “How I Lost my (racial) Pre- 
judice”’. In an essay by a sociologist on 
“Catholic ‘Separatism’ and Anti- 
Catholic Tensions” we are told that, 
following the publication of his best- 
seller American Freedom and Catholic 
Power, Paul Blanshard received ap- 
proximately 4,000 letters, most of 
them from admirers of his efforts in 
the anti-Catholic field. Some of the 
letters are quoted and make interesting 
reading. In an essay entitled ‘Five 
Point Social Programme” a parish 
priest presents in very readable form 
a summary of papal teaching on what 
he calls ‘“‘the most acute problem in 
the world’’—the social problem con- 
strued in the most restricted sense of 
the economic problem. 

The co-editors of Realities found 
that the articles which they finally 
selected for the book were those which 
for the most part mirrored the aware- 
ness of Catholic editors of the problems 
facing American Catholics today. The 
final impression which the book makes 
on a reader is that of American 
Catholicism examining its conscience 
with very great honesty and earnestness 
. .. What are our problems?. . . What 
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have we been doing about them and 
where have we been going wrong?... 
How are we going to correct our 
mistakes ? The problems are American, 
but they are also Catholic, and to a 
greater or lesser extent they are also 
the problems of Catholicism every- 
where, including here. Not every 
reader will agree with all the views 
expressed in this book, but most 
readers will have something to learn 
from it. 

MICHAEL GLYNN 
Kiltegan 


God’s Tree. (Essays on Dante and 
other matters.) Kenelm Foster, O.P. 
London: Blackfriars. Pp. 168. Price 
10/6. 

THESE fourteen essays, written over a 

period of twelve years, range over 

various aspects of Italian literature and 
history—Manzoni, Rosmini, Savon- 
arola, Saint Thomas—and no less than 
six are concerned with Dante. Three of 
these touch on broad aspects of 
Dante’s poetry, and three consist of 
literary exegesis in depth and are 
scholarly in the strictest sense. The 
lacunae in Dante’s moral theology 
have escaped notice for much longer 
than his personal and political pre- 
judices did, and the exact work of 

Father Foster, among others, forces 

more breaches in the old generalisation 

that Dante put the Summa Theologia 
into verse. 

The most absorbing to me after 
these are the two essays on Savonarola, 
which take fire from the usual passion 
of attraction (as in Father Foster's 
case) or repulsion which that extra- 
ordinary Florentine inspires. 

PETER R. CONNOLLY 

Maynooth 


Before Mass. Romano Guardini. 
Translated from the German by 
Elinor Castendyk Briefs. London: 
Longmans. Pp. 203. Price 8/6. 

The Living God and The Rosary of 
Our Lady. (In one volume.) Romano 
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Guardini. Translated by Stanley 
Godman and H. Von. Schuecking. 
London: Longmans. Pp. 200. Price 
9/6. 
Or these two small books by the 
author of The Lord the first is at once 
more compressed and unified than the 


‘second which combines some de- 


votional but unexceptional thoughts 
on the Rosary with a series of oral 
discourses on various “‘living’”’ aspects 
of the Divinity. Both books offer the 
kind of spiritual essay meant for 
meditation rather than instruction, 
and can afford therefore to be sketchy 
and pregnant in their layout rather 
than formally logical. Nevertheless, in 
the second section of Before Mass the 
writer provides a consistent analysis 
of the Mass as a liturgical act, and in 
the first half he considers freshly and 
profoundly the ideal spiritual state of 
those who share in that act. “‘Stillness’’, 
“composure’’, “‘meditation’’ cease to 
be rubrics or attitudes mechanically 
induced and are viewed as flowering 
states of the whole corporal and 
spiritual being. The kind of spiritual 
humanism which permeates these 
essays will remind English readers of 
Gerald Vann and Hubert van Zeller, 
though its aspects are, I think, more 
austere and manifold here. The mul- 
tiple interests of Guardini’s mind enrich 
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Our Lady’s Book of Flowers. (By 
Beldy. Dublin, Assisi Press, 30/-.) It is 
so rarely that our Irish publishers enter 
the luxury market of the Book 
Beautiful that this little collection of 
forty-one half-tone plates in colour 
deserves a very special prosit. The 
artist is Mrs. Beldy Maugham, and 
her paintings, finely reproduced by the 
Bray Printing Co., have as their 
unifying theme the tradition—mainly 
English— which links Our Lady’s name 
with certain flowers. The plates are 
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his spiritual and liturgical meditation 
and many current accepted ideas from 
the secular sciences are nicely inte- 
grated. For example, his literary 
awareness of the ‘“‘word” not merely 
as the sign of a concept but as com- 
prising sound, image and association 
affects his theme diversely throughout 
and leads him to write: ““The Mass is 
not a play or mimicry, but a liturgy— 
a translation into symbols” or “The 
altar is symbol rather than allegory’’. 
This is a fair sample of his style and 
of the level of his approach. 

In the second book he speaks to the 
heart rather than to the head, as he 
rather nervously professes in his 
preface. A certain kind of reader will 
be displeased by the sloppiness of 
expression here and there (p. 58, 66, 
etc.), and will regret the imprecisions 
and blurring of definitions. However 
there is a fine meditation on 
“Repentance” and another on “The 
Heart and God”, though Monsignor 
Guardini only begins to explore the 
theme of ‘‘the heart” as understood in 
the Scriptures and hardly takes the 
measure of his great motto: “If our 
heart condemn us, God is greater than 
our heart, and knoweth all things” 
(John 1). 

PETER R. CONNOLLY 
Maynooth 


Notices 


accompanied by notes in script done 
by Teresa Avery, and there is an 
introduction by Father Lucius 
McClean, O.F.M. 


Tosaf Ceile na Maighdine leis an 
Athar Sean de hide, S.J. (F.A.S. 2/6) 
an chéad leabhar Gaeilge fan naomh. 
Inseann sé i 55 Igh. scéal ata inste i 
gcupla abairt ins na soiscéala—da 
bhri sin ta nios de rian an mhacht- 
naimh air na de rian na beathaisnéise. 
Mar leabhar de mhachtnaimh ar an 
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naomh ba doiligha shard—an chaint 
simpli spreaguil, an t-4bhar roinnte i 
gcodanna so-ldimhsithe, na léaraidi 
taithneamhach tarrantach. I measc na 
léardidi seasann saothar na n-ealafon- 
toir Eireannach O hEochadha 
agus Aodhagan Brioscu taobh le taobh 
le Fra Bartolommeo, agus fii i 
gcuideachta chomh hard-chaighdean- 
ach sin ta a ailleacht gharbh, neamh- 
shrianta féin ag baint le Iésaf na 
hEireann. 


Bhi an t-4dh ar F.A.S. agus ar an 
Ghaeilge leabhar ar An Ungair (80 Igh., 
4/-) san teanga sin a mhealladh 6n Dr. 
Joseph Szoverffy sul ar imigh sé uainn 
thar an aigéan Atlantach. Stair an 
phobail Chaithlicigh seo is bun dé, a 
dtrodanna in aghaidh na dTurcach, na 
Habsburgach agus na gCumannach. 
Ach siad an da chaibideal fan Chair- 
dinéal Mindszenty agus fa Eiri amach 
1956 is mé a chorrés croi an léitheora 
agus a gheobhas freagar ar achaini an 
udair: “iarraim ar gach aoinne a 
léifidh é seo guidhe ar son na hUngaire, 
na leanfai dé buanréabadh, agus go 
hairithe guidhe ar son an Chairdinéil 
Mindszenty, aon-didean a mhuintire’’. 


To his earler book on Ballinascreen 
Father J. A. Coulter now adds The 
History of the Parish of Glendermott 
(Derry Journal, 66 pp., 2/6). The 
parish is situated just across the Foyle 
from Derry city and includes the 
famed Waterside area of the city. 
Sources are meagre enough until the 
end of the eighteenth century and it is 
not surprising that the post-Penal Day 
period occupies almost half the book. 
It is a story of a devoted priesthood 
and an unyielding people, punctuated 
in every generation, despite confisca- 
tion and plantation, by the deeds of the 
O’Carolans, O’Dohertys, O’Cahans 
and Mac Closkeys. To their present 
day descendants, indeed to every 
family of Clann Diarmada and to 
every priest of the diocese of Derry 
the book is warmly recommended as 
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the second instalment of an under- 
taking which, one hopes, will finally 
cover the whole diocese. 


The letters written by Dr. Nicholas 
Power, Coadjutor Bishop of Killaloe, 
during the Vatican Council and edited 
with commentary by Most Rev. Dr. 
Rodgers, provide the most notable 
contribution in Molua 1958. The 
bishop was a keen, wa.m-hearted and 
not uncritical observer of men and 
matters in Rome, with a whimsical 
sense of humour and a heart ever 
aching to get back from “the long- 
winded orations” to ‘‘my dear and 
beloved flock in Killaloe”. All in all a 
delightful article in this many sided 
and well produced diocesan journal. 


A Catholic Catechism. (Herder and 
Herder. English distributors, Burns 
and Oates, London. 10/6.) The 
enthusiastic reception given to the first 
edition of the English version of the 
German Catholic Catechism published 
with coloured illustrations last year at 
30/-, has encouraged the publishers to 
re-issue this book in exactly the same 
format and with the same illustrations, 
but without colours, at the much more 
attractive price of 10/6. This outstand- 
ing work has been written of extensively 
in THE FURROW, June 1956 and August 
1958. At the new price it is by far the 
best book-bargin this spring. 


With so much discussion of the 
present Government’s proposal that 
Ireland should abandon her distinctive 
election system this paper back The 
Irish Election System (J. F. S. Ross. 
Pall Mall Press, London: 3/6) makes 
a timely appearance. It is a full and 
clearly-written explanation of what 
the present system is, how it works 
and what changes may be expected if 
it is replaced by the British system. 
A book that should be widely read. 


Gramadach na Gaeilge agus litrii na 
Gaeilge (Arna fhoilsii ag Oifig an 
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tSolithair, Baile Atha Cliath, 1958. 
Lgh. xii + 238. 2/6.) Tathar ag caint 
le fada an 14 ar a riachtanai ata sé 
litrid agus gramadach na Gaeilge a 
chaighdeanu. Is i an chonstaic is mé 
até sa mbealach, na canuinti. Ma 
faightear 6 Ghaeilgeoiri i gcoitinne 
’ glacadh leis an modh litrithe agus leis 
na rialacha gramadaf até curtha 
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romhainn sa leabhar seo, rachaidh cul 
ar na canuinti céanna agus ar an 
neamhionannas agus an easaontas 8 
ghabhann leo. Ma thagann sin chun 
criche—agus measaimid go dtiocfaidh, 
de thairbhe an chaighdedin oifigitil— 
beidh sé de shdsamh ag lucht saoth- 
raithe an leabhair seo nach in aisce a 
shaothraigh siad é. 


A blessing for ‘““The Furrow” 


Sulcum tuum irrigat Dominus, 
Complanet glebas ejus, 

Imubribus eam molliat, 

Benedicat germini ejus (Psalm 64). 


May the Lord water your furrow 
And level its clods; 

May he soften it with rain 

And bless the seed that is in it. 


—from a reader in Sydney, N.S. Wales. 
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EASTER FILMSTRIPS 


i NOW AVAILABLE IN COLOUR EX STOCK 
SET OF FOUR STRIPS ON NEW EASTER CEREMONIES 


Palm Sunday Maundy Thursday 
Good Friday Easter Vigil 
; PER SET OF FOUR £4-0-0 


POR COMPLETE CATALOGUE WRITE TO:— 


ROCHES, Chemists and Camera Shops 
} 50 Lower O’Connell Street 
DUBLIN 


| THE FURROW 
| SOME SPECIAL ISSUES 


} 1. The Priest (Dec. ’58) Bryan MacMahon, Peter R. 
2 Connolly, Ernan McMullin, Michael O’Neill. (2/6). 


> 2. The Church and the Emgirant (April 58) Pope Pius XII, 
Oliver Reilly, Desmond Fisher, A. P. Boland, Edward 
Mitchinson John Foster, etc. (2/-). 


3. Sacred Art. Cardinal Lercano, Romano Guardini, Claud 
Meinberg, E. M. Catich, John R. M. Nolan. (2/6). 


Write 
THE SECRETARY, THE FURROW, MAYNOOTH 
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Seed Specialists 


For Farm 
and Garden 
Stirling 
Scotland 
1760 
57-58 Dawscn St., 
Dublix. 
1848 
Pembroke 
Carlow 
1931 


DRUMMOND 


Ww. 
& SONS, LTD. 
Seedsmen & Nurserymen 


GING’S st. 


Ireland’s Leading Theatrical 
Costumiers and Wig Makers 


Contractors by appointment to 


Rathmines and Rathgar Musical Society 
Belvedere Musical Society, Roscrea 
Musical Society, Ballinasloe Musical 
Society, Tipperary Musical Society, 
O’Connell Musical Society, Longford 
Musical Society, Fermoy Musical 
Society, Cork Operatic Society, 
Waterford Operatic Society, Illsley Mc- 
Cabe Productions, St. Agatha’s Musical 
Society, Dublin Catholic University 
School, Blackrock College, Willow Park, 
St. Mary’s College, St. Jarlath’s, Tuam, 
Loreto Convents, St. Louis Convents, 
Dominican Convents, St. Finian’s 
College. 
By Special Appointment to 
Maynooth College. 
Phone 51407 ior all Play Requirements. 
Phone 53589 for Gent's Dress Wear 
and Carnival Novelties. 


THE 
JOHN HARDMAN 
STUDIOS 
ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN 
STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 


and other forms of 
CHURCH EMBELLISHMENTS IN PAINT, 
WOOD, STONE, MARBLE AND MOSAICS 


43 NEWHALL HILL, BIRMINGHAM 1 
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M. CREEDON =, 
LIMITED 

Plain and Decorative 

Plastering Contractors 

to Maynooth 

* 

SOUTH RICHMOND PLACE, DUBLIN 
Telephone 53301-? 


THE PARISH MASS BOOK 


For use at a DIALOGUE or SUNG MASS and revised 
in accordance with the recent Papal Instructions on lay 
participation in the Mass. 

““ . .. very near being the perfect Communal Mass 
Book.”’ Doctrine and Life 

s. 6d. 


OUR MASS 
by Monsignor Chevrot 
‘** The answer for anyone who is wondering why the nev 

rules (for lay participation in the Mass) are being introduced. 
Monsignor Chevrot has given us 240 pages of enlighter:2d 
reading on the Missal. It will be an immense help to priests 
looking for material for instructions on the Mass, and also to 
the laity who need to know more about the Mass they are 
following in their books.” Mount Carmel 
1s. 


CHALLONER PUBLICATIONS 
GREYFRIARS, WELLS PARK ROAD, LONDON S.E.26 
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